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-oein every field of 
Petroleum Metering 


these BiRotor Features... give you these advantages: 


e True rotary motion—no reciprocating parts w~ LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST 
e Static and dynamic balance 


e No vibration to cause wear or fatigue v LOW INSTALLATION COST 

e High capacity with wide margin of safety ~ NO MEASURABLE WEAR 

a metal-to-metal contact in measuring unit w HIGH MAINTAINED ACCURACY 
e Positive displacement —simple dry adjustment 

e Five interchangeable unit-built assemblies ‘V LONGER DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


in all-welded steel housing wv SMOOTH CONTINUOUS DELIVERY 
e Double case construction —AT ALL SPEEDS 


Only Brodie BiRotor Meters offer all these features and advantages 
for a world of savings in every field of petroleum metering. 
Write today for full details. 


Bropie 


RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC. - ALVARADO & WEST 137th AVE., SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


MT. VERNON, N.Y. CHICAGO 5, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS SEATTLE 9, WASH. 
550 Se. Columbus Ave. 59 E. Van Buren 167 Parkhouse St. 271 9th Ave. N. 


ar? BC 2:-8 7 AT 3.985 AN D ots. 2s iN ALL 


LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 
5401 E. Sheila Street 
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A complete line of dependable products for Industry 


PETROLEUM 


PARANOX 
PARATONE 
PARAFLOW 
PARAPOID 
PARADYNE 
PARATAC 
PETROHOL 
Methy! Ethyl Ketone 
Dewaxing Aid 
Ethyl Ether 
Isopropyl Ether 
Reference Fuels 
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PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
Secondary Buty! Aleohol 
Secondary Butyl Acetate 
Isopropyl Acetate 
Aceton 


e 

Methy! Ethyl Ketone 
Ethyl! Ether 
Isopropyl! Ether 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Naphthenie Acids 
Iso-Octy! Aleohol 
Decyl Alcohol 





PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
Iso-Octyl Aleohol 
Decy! Alcohol 
Tridecyl Alcohol 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Isoprene 
Butadiene 

Ethyl Ether 
Isopropyl! Ether 
Tripropylene 
Tetrapropylene 
Aromatic Tars 


Acetone 
Methv! Ethyl! Ketone 





In the Petroleum Industry 


Where performance counts 
you can count on Enjay for... 


Uniform, High Quality 


ONE 


VISCOSITY INDEX IMPROVERS 


A pioneer and leading marketer of viscosity index 
improvers, the Enjay Company is meeting the 
Petroleum Industry’s constantly increasing demand 
for PARATONE. Refiners and marketers of High 
V. I. motor oils with product specifications that 
call for both maximum on-the-road performance 
and economical treating cost use ENJAY PARA- 
TONE for improving viscosity index. 





The Enjay Company has long been recognized as 


a leader in the development and marketing of high- 
quality products for the oil, surface coating and 
chemical industries. Backed by greatly expanded 
plant and distribution facilities, the Enjay Com- 
pany is supplying a constantly growing list of 
chemical products to many different industries. 


Be sure to call on Enjay for your chemical needs 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


1S West Sist Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Transport _. <i 


loading assemblvm™ 


Riser supported by two 
bronze or steel straight 


through flanged dou- 
ble ball bearing swing 


joints. 


\"e-OPW CORPORATION 


2735 Colerain Ave. 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
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COMING MEETINGS 











APRIL 
Independent Petrol Asen. of America, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St, Louis, Mo., April 27-28. 
Ameri Pe Institute, Safety and Fire 


Protection Committee, midyear meeting. 
Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Texas, April 27- 
May 1. 

Fuel Oil Distributers Assn. of New Jersey 
annual convention, Berkeley-Carteret, As- 
bury Park, N. J., April 29-May 1. 

Natural Gasoline Assn, of America, annua! 
convention, Rice Hotel, Houston, April 29- 
May 1 


MAY 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3-6. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, mid-year meeting, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex., May 4-5. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa. May 10-12. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 
11-13 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Re- 
fining, midyear meeting, Hotel” Commodore. 
New York, May 11-14. 

Oil Industry TBA Group, Midwest Section, an- 
nual meeting, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville 
Ky., May 14-15. 

International Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa. 
Okla., May 14-23. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., Ine., annual 
meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, May 
17-19, 

American Petroleum Institute, Committee on 
Agriculture, annual field trip, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, May 18-19. 

National Fire Protection Assn., anrmual meet- 
ing, Palmer House, Chicago, May 18-22. 


Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., spring meet- 
ing, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va 
May 21. 

Independent Oil Men’s Assn., of New England. 
annual convention, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
May 22 

Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., spring meeting, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va., May 22. 

Canadian Oil Industry TBA Group, Roya! 
York Hotel, Toronto, Canada, May 25. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., annual 
spring convention, The Carolina, Pinehurst 
N. C., May 27-29. 


JUNE 


American Assn. of Battery Manufacturers, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Que., June 

Eastern Biennial Exposition of Oil Heat, Hote! 
Statler, Boston June 2-5. 

National Dixie Distributors, Inec., Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 5-6. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, summer meet- 
ing, The Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton, At- 
lantic City, June 7-12. 

Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Patton Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, June 8-9. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Hotel Duluth, 
Duluth, Minn., June 16-17. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn,, 30th an- 
nual meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, June 18-19. 

Wyoming O11 Jobbers Assn., Townsend Hotei, 
Casper, Wyoming, June 22. 

Oll Jobbers Assn., aboard 8, 8. 
Silver Star, sailing from Charleston, 8. C., 
for Nassau and Havana, June 25-July 1. 


American Society for Testing Materials, annua! 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., June 29-July 3 
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A typical T-2 Rotocycle truck meter instal- 
lation in compartment of an Eaton manu- 
factured tank truck body. To conserve 
space strainer and air eliminator are 
installed behind the hose reel and piped 
to the meter. Rockwell T-2 and T-3 Roto- 
cycle Tank Truck Units are described in 
bulletin OG-128. Write for it today. 


You Can RELY ON ROCKWELL ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston [os Angeles 
N. Kansas City New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tuba 
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Behind Our Headlines 


A perfect example of how adept some government agencies 
are at turning molehills into mountains and back into molehills 
again—quicker than Ike can sink a putt—developed recently in 
the form of a press release saying that some government agen- 
cies had met to discuss the tank car shortage. It was pointed 
out that things had become more acute because the military 
needed more acid cars for its ammunition program. 


Previous to the release, our Washington reporters had 
learned that the military decision to call back some 200 acid 
cars from private users might have some effect on the avgas 
program. 


So one of our staff men made a routine call to the De- 
fense Transport Administration to check the details. 


He was told by a DTA official that DTA officials no longer 
were permitted to talk to reporters about anything, much less 
tank cars. The information officer and the deputy director 
verified this astonishing policy. Further, they said the mili- 
tary was greatly alarmed over publicity getting out concerning 
its needs for acid cars for making ammunition. That obvi- 
ously was tipping off the Russians to what we were doing. 
Everything about tank cars was “classified.” 


All this happened on a Thursday. The following Tuesday, 
DTA got out the above-mentioned press release, emphasizing 
that the tank car shortage was being caused by the military’s 
ammunition program. 


Somehow, information which would have aided and abetted 
our enemies on Thursday was no longer of value to the enemy 
on the following Tuesday. 


Makes lots of sense, doesn’t it? 
Gor lrt Q foro 
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GEORGE’S SERVICE CENTER, Cincinnati, Ohio, finds the National 


“TAKES THE GUESS-WORK, error, and lost time out of inventory 


Full-Shelf Cash Control Plan keeps station operation at top efficiency Sr. stock is where we want it, when we want it,’’ says George 


with greater profits. 





“Our ational Full-Shelf Plan 





saves us at least*10 every day... 


costs only 58° a day!” 


‘‘We want to tell you,” says George Boehm, 
proprietor of George’s Service Center, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, ‘“‘how satisfied we are with our new 
National System. 


“‘Our National Full-Shelf Plan has eliminated 
costly inventory shortages. This plan, together 
with control totals of all cash and charge sales, 
as well as totals of gas sales, oil sales, TBA, etc., 
helps us to catch all shortages daily—when it is 
still possible to recover them! Our former system 
was costly and gave us information too late to 
do us any good. 


*‘Our new National System also helps us give 
faster, more efficient service. Every sale is me- 
chanically added and losses from mistakes in 
addition are cut to a minimum. Losses from for- 
gotten charges have been eliminated because 
every charge is mechanically posted to the cus- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, onto 





tomer’s account at the time the sale is made. 


“This National System saves us at least $10 a 
day, against a cost of only 58¢ a day, leaving us 
about $9.42 daily profit on the investment. This 
repays the cost of the system every 8 months... 
then returns this saving to us as extra profit 
every year!” 


Like Mr. Boehm, you can cut your costs and 
increase your profit with the National Full-Shelf 
Cash Control Plan. Your nearby National repre- 
sentative will be glad to explain this time-saving, 
money-making plan to you. Call him today! 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





CREDIT PLUG—Oil credit men may find a long range 
influence on the public desire for credit accommoda- 
tions as a by-product of the many loca] bank charge- 
account plans springing up around the country. These 
are arrangements between a local bank and groups of 
local merchants patterned after the scheme launched 
originally by Franklin National Bank of Rockville 
Center, N. Y. Under this plan the bank issues a credit 
card which will be honored by any participating 
merchant, including fuel oil distributors. In the past 
several weeks newspaper ads in other parts of the 
country have heralded the start of many similar plans. 


GASOLINE PRICE BEEF—Although the proposal 
to regulate gasoline prices by law in Arkansas was 
killed by the legislature, the issue seems far from 
dead. At least one newspaper is insisting that some- 
thing should have been done about Arkansas prices 
being higher than those in surrounding states. 


SYNTHETICS FIGHT—Considerable congressional op- 
position is expected to develop against the move by 
Interior Secretary McKay to nail shut the coffin lid 
on continued funds for large-scale demonstration 
plants utilizing the coal hydrogenation and gas syn- 
thesis process for making synthetic liquid fuels. Rep- 
resentatives from the coal-producing states resent the 
move, for obvious reasons. They are due to be joined 
by representatives from Louisiana, Mo., where the 
expenditure of about $10,000 daily was a shot in the 
arm to the local economy. Mr. McKay's decision was 
based partly on economy, but apparently was mo- 
tivated primarily by his deep-rooted feelings that the 
line should be drawn at basic research, and the gov- 
ernment should stay out of private business. 


DJ RULING SOOQN—The Justice Department likely 
will announce within the next 10 days its decision on 
voluntary agreements among oil men to solve foreign 
oil supply problems. This is the prediction of a gov- 
ernment official who noted there is a strong possibility 
that DJ’s new regulations covering such agreements 
will include some “strings” not in the original vol- 
untary agreement plan. Most of the proposed changes, 
he said, were minor. But some were of considerable 
importance, and might cause the industry to refuse 
to operate under them. He added there is still some 
chance that DJ might withdraw some of the “objec- 
tionable” proposals. 
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FEWER STATIONS, MORE VOLUME — A major 
company has reduced by 20 during the past year 
the number of service stations selling its brand in 
one marketing area. At the same time gallonage 
has increased by 15% —with stations averaging al- 
most 5,000 gals. gain in a year’s time. Main prob- 
lem now is to show dealers how to make money. 
Despite the larger over-all volume, about 20% of the 
stations actually made less profit. 


- 


CO-OP TAXATION— Advocates of tax equality should 
not get their hopes up too high for speedy results 
at this session of Congress in relation to taxing the 
business income of co-operatives, despite encouraging 
word from the Treasury Department. The latter agency 
has indicated the need for some corrective action in 
this field but emphasizes that much study will pre- 
cede any decision. So with Congress meaning only 
to handle the most pressing business at this go-round 
it looks like next year can be the earliest that any 
relief for private business competition can be ex- 
pected. 


TAX EXEMPTION—As the state lawmaking “season” 
closes, only a handful of legislatures has encountered 
in bill form the idea of having the state gasoline tax 
automatically go up in the amount of any reduction 
in the U. S. levy, or the full 2c if the federal govern- 
ment withdraws from the field. However, some ob- 
servers are guessing that the standby tax proposition 
will crop up in numerous legislative halls two years 
from now. They reason that a lot of lawmakers will 
get to mulling it over and decide they can make 
political hay with it at no more cost to the taxpayer 
than he’s shouldering now. 


PACKAGE DEALS—Car dealers for some time have 
offered car owners the lure of package deals to get 
them into dealer shops for spring and fall change- 
overs and check-ups. Judging by signs evident, so far 
this spring, many oil marketers are leaning more and 
more toward a similar technique at service stations. 
These package deals include such things as radiator 
drains and flushes; checking thermostats, hoses, hose 
connections, housings, pump, fan and fan belts, bat- 
teries, distributor points; complete lubrication and oil 
check, etc. In some instances many of these are 
wrapped up in one package. In other cases, separate 
deals—lubrication, cooling system and electrical sys- 
tem—are plugged at “special spring prices.” 
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FEATURED THROUGH: 
e Radio and TV e Outdoor Billboards 
e Novelty Give-aways And Other Sales Aids That Are 
Steering the Big Spring Business fo This Sign 


For a more PROFITABLE FUTURE 
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DOCTOR ORDERED! 


JOBBERS A HEALTHY BOOST IN SALES! 


Another sales-making, customer-winning Conoco campaign! 
Typical of Conoco’s powerful, year-in, year-out program 
of advertising, promotion and merchandising support 


that’s building a bigger and better business for jobbers 
and dealers everywhere. And here. cre other examples: 





: Me ees 


@ Conoco Touraide— the big plus dealers want. @ Complete TBA Program—B. F. Goodrich Products 
It’s the free personalized travel service, tailor- —here’s the money-making answer to dealers’ 


made to fit every trip. Unsurpassed for making 
sales . . . making customers. Only Conoco 
dealers get the profitable extra business 
Touraide travelers bring. 


@ Millions of Dollars in Advertising — national 


and local advertising, loaded with sell. Like 
the Conoco “Spring Tonic’”’ Service campaign, 
Conoco advertising sells the products and the 
services of the men who handle them. In 
newspapers, farm papers, on billboards, 
radio and TV. 


@ Products of Top Performance — famous Conoco 


gasolines . . . a full line of superior Conoco 
greases and lubricants . . . two great Conoco 
anti-freezes . . . and the new super sales maker 
throughout the nation—Conoco Super 

Moror Ot. 


A Company is Known by the Friends It Keeps — 
and Continental Oil Company has been making 


and keeping friends for better than 77 years. 
Continental is a progressive company, too— 


’ demands for top-flight TBA. Conoco’s complete 
TBA line features the sales appeal of famous 
B. F. Goodrich products. 


@ Real Help in Merchandising and Promotion — 
specially trained and skilled Conoco Merchan- 
disers to help boost service-station business. . . 
Conoco’s new Credit Check Book for speedy, 
easy transactions. Customer-attracting display 
signs, dress-ups, frequent helpful sales 
promotion materials. 


@ PLUS— many more money-making sales helps 
available only through Conoco. Whether you 
sell the full line of Conoco products or services 
—or you sell Conoco Super Moror Ot in 
any of the 48 states—count on Conoco for 
the kind of help that means bigger and better 
profits for you! 


with a record of remarkable growth behind it, 
and some mighty important plans just ahead! 
Today, more than ever, it will pay you to talk 
things over with your nearest Conoco Man. 





© 1963, Continental Oil Company 


SEE YOUR CONOCO MAN —call or write him today: Continental 
Oil Company— Albuquerque, Butte, Chicago, Denver, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Kansas City, Lincoln, Los Angeles, New York, Oklahoma 


City, Salt Lake City, or Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
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At your age! 


10 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for 
you to follow the example of 
our hero, Ed Parmalee 
(above) and face the life- 
saving facts about cancer 
as presented in our new film 
“Man Alive!”. You'll learn, 
too, that cancer is not un- 
like serious engine trouble 
—it usually gives you a 
warning: 

(1) any sore that does not 
heal (2) a lump or thicken- 
ing, in the breast or else- 
where (3) unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) any change 
in a wart or mole (5) per- 
sistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing (6) per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) any change in normal 
bowel habits. While these 
may not always mean can- 
cer, any one of them should 
mean a visit to your doctor. 
Most cancers are curable but 
only if treated in time! 

You and Ed will also learn 
that until science finds a 
cure for all cancers your 
best “insurance” is a thor- 
ough health examination 
every year, no matter how 
well you may feel—twice a 
year if you are a man over 
45 or a woman over 35. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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WASHINGTON 





There appears 
to be some doubt 
among oil terminal operators as to 
just what the military is looking for in 
the way of storage facilities and the 
military doesn’t seem to be helping 
things by rather abrupt treatment of 
proposals from the industry. 


Although we generally speak of 
the military wanting to “lease” stor- 


| age, that is not technically correct. 


The military doesn’t want to take 
over certain tankage at a terminal 
or an entire terminal and operate it 
for themselves for a certain period. 
Instead, they want to contract for 
the reservation of storage and pay 
the operator a “use charge” for his 
handling a stipulated volume of mili- 
tary oil. 


This can be confusing. In at least 
one case, an operator advised the 
military he had some available stor- 
age for “lease.” The military re- 
plied flatly that it does not “ease” 
storage and then, after giving him 
a very brief summary of the “serv- 
ice” contracts they are seeking, con- 
cluded with the uninspiring sugges- 
tion that “if you are interested in 


| submitting a proposal, this agency 


will then ascertain if a requirement 
exists.” 


Needless to say, the operator was 
discouraged and just about ready to 
“fly the coop” so far as doing busi- 
ness with the government was con- 
cerned. Although in this particular 
instance discussions were not imme- 


, diately ended, the point was estab- 


lished that the military might get 
better results with a more down-to- 
earth approach. If its needs for 
storage are as acute as made out, it 


| might be worth the extra effort to 
| answer an inquiry with a simply- 
| stated but complete summary of what 
| kind of a deal is offered. And to 


accompany this with a specific re- 
quest that the terminal operator 
spell out how much storage he has 
availabie and on what terms he might 
be willing to contract its use to the 
military. 


But the fact that the military may 
not be exploiting fully what interest 
the industry has shown should not 


Compromise Could Lessen Confusion 


On Leasing of Storage to Military 


By Andrew R. Patia, Washington Editor 


overshadow the chief problem—that 
the one-year contracts and low rental 
payments simply don’t make an at- 
tractive package to most terminal 
operators. 

It is still not clear when the mili- 
tary intends to face up to this and 
make the necessary changes. The 
ideal solution, of course, would be 
for it to construct its own storage. 
This, however, makes the budget 
look too imposing, so both the mili- 
tary and Congress string along with 
rented storage. 


The military also may have its 
hands tied in relation to another 
move it is considering for breaking 
the storage bottleneck: making con- 
tracts for longer periods. Here 
again, it would run smack against 
congressional policy of appropriating 
funds to the military for “services” 
on a one-year basis only. 


~ ~ ~ 


So it seems that the military may 
have to eventually end up with a 
proposition somewhat along the lines 
of its program for underwriting con- 
struction of aviation alkyiate facili- 
ties. Here is how this storage “com- 
promise” could work: 


1. Government would provide funds 
for construction of its own tanks and 
piping at such private terminals as 
were willing to lease ground space 
and handle product for the military 
on a small throughput charge. 


2. Looking forward to the time 
when less total storage might be 
needed by the government, provision 
¢ould be made for the company and 
government to negotiate for sale of 
the tanks or piping to the company. 


3. As protection to the company in 
having necessary tank space avail- 
able, provision could be made that at 
the end of any five-year period the 
company might ask the government 
to sell or remove its tanks. 


4. As a further protection for the 
government, it couid be provided that 
the company could not insist on any 
change if the country were at war. 


This would seem to minimize risks 
for both industry and the govern- 
ment and might even be acceptable 
to a money-conscious Congress. 
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NATURAL GASOLINE SUPPLY MEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 


We are looking forward to seeing you at the 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the NATURAL GASOLINE ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
APRIL 29, 30 and MAY 1, RICE HOTEL, Houston, Texas 
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here's 
the 
inside story... 


Dry, Accessible 
Adjustment — Wide Range 












Permanent 
Drives Mechanical Seal 


High Torque Load 


Heavy-duty, Stainless 
Steel Ball Bearing 


Model L-1-DP Pump 
with PM-2 Meter and 
Inventory Controller 





Accurate at any 
Flow-rate & pressure 





Cast Alum. Alloy 
Body Members 


HEN you look inside this revolutionary new 
meter you see exclusive design and mechan- 
ical features not found in any other meter. You see 
why this meter changes the whole concept of what 
to expect in accuracy at any flow rate, any pressure, 
plus utmost dependability and long life. Get the 





Hard-rolled Ports in Bottom of 


complete story. See nearest representative or write Stainless Stee! Liners Cylinders — Self Purging 
A. O. Smith Corporation, Meter Division, 5715 Self-lapping 
SMITHway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. Vato Oe 





FACTORIES: 5715 SMITWWAY ST., LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. + P.@. BOX SOO, SUCCASUNNA, H. J. 
Offices: Atlanta, Chicago 7, Houston 20, New York 36 — Canada: 
Toronto 12, Vancouver 1. International Division — Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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THERE'S A SANTOLUBE 
OIL ADDITIVE TO IMPROVE 
EVERY KIND OF ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


Truck engines that pull heavy loads and run for 
long periods of time at high temperature .. . 


Passenger car engines that pull light loads and 
run for short periods at low temperature .. . 


For both these extremes of operation—as well 
as the full range in between— Monsanto makes 
a complete line of Santolube oil additives. They 
can be added to numerous base stocks and be 
custom-fitted to the kind of oil you produce. 
More important, these additives will help your 
oil fight corrosion, inhibit oxidation, keep engines 
clean, reduce engine wear. 


Here are a few of the kinds of additives made 
by Monsanto: 







Write for more information to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 800 North Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. Santolube: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SANTOLUBE 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND Ce 
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Refinery Crude Runs Show New Drop; 
Distillate Output Down 379,000 Bbls. 


U. S. refiners cut back crude runs 
again in week ended April 11, The 
percent of capacity operated fell to 
87.6%. In spite of this, however, the 
production of a:l major products in- 
creased, except distillate fuel oil, 
which declined 379,000 bbls. These 
facts were reported in API statistics. 


As to stocks, primary gasoline in- 
ventories declined more than 1,000,- 
000 bblis.; while kerosine, distillate 
and residual fuel were higher. In 
fact, distillate stocks rose substan- 
tially and totaled 60,972,000 bbls., 
compared with 48,494,000 bbis. at the 
same time last year. (Detailed figures 
are shown below.) 


Production of crude oil and con- 
densate averaged 6,267,750 b/d, down 
73,500 b/d from the previous week. 


Gasoline Consumption—The U. S. 
continued to set new gasoline con- 
sumption records during 1952. A to- 
tal of 46,437,025,000 gals. was used, 
according to the API. This repre- 
sents an increase of 2.5 billion gals. 
over 1951. 


California remains the top gaso- 
line customer, requiring 4.4 billion 
gals. The state is second in popula- 
tion, but first in vehicle registrations. 

Texas and New York followed as 
second and third highest gasoiine 
users, with 3.9 and 2.9 billion gals. 
respectively. 


Pennsylvania, Ohio and _ Illinois 
were in fourth, fifth and sixth place. 


In all, 16 states consumed at least 
one billion or more gallons in 1952, 
and accounted for 31.3 billion gais., 
or two-thirds of the total for the 
U. 8. 


The API also reported on January 
gasoline consumption estimated for 
13 states as follows (figures in thou- 
sand of gals., with comparative fig- 
ures for January, 1952, and percent 
of change): 


dan. 1953 Jan. 1952 % Change 
Alabama ° 55,966 53,494 + 4.6 
California . 358,874 329.938 + 8.8 
Colorado .... 36,668 35,743 + 2.6 
Florida ... 101,427 92,474 + 9.7. 
Maine ...... 17,361 16,208 + 71 
Massachusetts. 76,328 75,100 + 1.6 
Minne ota . 63,344 62,507 + 13 
Mississippi ... 39,779 37,509 + 6.1 
New Mexico.. 23,749 21,421 +10.9 
Oklahoma ... 61,536 58,628 + 5.0 
Tennessee .. 74,493 65,490 + 13.7 
Virginia ..... 78,906 74,019 + 6.6 
Utah ........ 17,683 16,283 + 8.6 
Wisconsin .... 175,890 73,759 + 2.9 


Jet Fuel—The Armed Services Pe- 
troleum Purchasing Agency is opti- 
mistic about the jet fuel outlook. It 
believes that projected heavier buy- 
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ing of jet fuel can be handled by the 
oil industry without undue strain. 

Coi. Douglas Brown, ASPPA ex- 
ecutive officer says, “We may run 
into a hard period right at first when 
we start the new buying, But I’m 
not worrying about the industry be- 
ing able to take care of our needs.” 

He recalled that the military had 
offers “substantially higher” during 
the last half of 1952 than it could 
purchase, although situation had 
been tight in the first half. He also 
saw no cause for concern over fa- 
cilities. 

Associate Deputy PAD C. Eugene 
Davis said a jump in military de- 
mand probably would require addi- 
tional storage facilities, lines, etc. but 
added, “I don’t think there would be 
any need for increased production 
faci.ities.” 

Refinery Closes—Another refinery 
will be closed sometime in June, 
marking the fourth small Mid-Con- 
tinent refinery to fold during recent 
months. 

This time it is the refinery on the 
W. T. Waggoner Estate at Exectra, 
Tex., which has a capacity of 5,000 
b/d. 


John Biggs, of Vernon, Tex., man- 


ager of the Waggoner properties, said 
the plant has beer able to make only 
one grade of gaso.ine—84 octane Re- 
search regular. This, he said, put 
the refinery at a disadvantage, since 
premium gasoline had to be bought 
from other sources. 

The plant also has been producing 


one grade of fuel oil and naphtha, 
“but there just isn’t any market for 
these two products,” Mr. Biggs said. 
The plan at present is to sell the 
plant as a unit. 

Penna. Runs Rise—Refinery runs 
of Pennsylvania grade crude oil in- 
creased to a daily average of 47,410 
bbls. during week ended April 11, ac- 
cording to National Petroleum Assn. 


figures. Comparative figures follow: 

Week Ended $$ Week Ended Week Ended 

Apr. U1. 1953 Apr. 4. 1953 Apr. 12. 1952 
47,410 44,685 40,539 


Texas Allowable Up — The Texas 
Railroa¢ Commission has increased 
the state’s allowable for May by 
7,176 b/d, setting new figure at 2,- 
894,300 b/d. No allowable was fixed 
for Spraberry wells, shut down under 
the commission’s anti-gas flaring or- 
der. 

Refinery Down—A fire has forced 
the Ultra Penn Refining Co. to shut 
down its petrolatum plant at Butler, 
Pa. The refinery, which has a ca- 
pacity of one million Ibs. per month 
(about 10% of the U. S, total) and 
which was operating at about an 
800,000-Ib. rate, was badly damaged. 
The company estimates the joss at 
$250,000 and says that it will be at 
least three months before it can re- 
sume production of finished petrola- 
tum. 

The company expects to resume 
partial production of 100% sul- 
fonates, for which it has about one 
million Ibs. per month capacity, 
within a few weeks. But output of 
white oils and petrolatum must await 
rebuilding of the filter house, one of 
the three buildings destroyed. Com- 
pany is owned by Borne-Scrimser Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Summary of API Report Refining Operations 


(U. 8S. totals—B. of M. Basis) 
Week 


Week Increase 
Ended Ended or 
April 11 April 4 Decrease 
Production (Figures in barrels) 
Crude runs— daily avg. 6,705,000 6,965,000 260,000 
Foreign crude included 575,000 666,000 - 91,000 
Percent operated ... 87.6 91.0 — 3.4 
Gasoline 22,503,000 22,401,000 4+ 102,000 
Kerosine 2,678,000 2,605,000 + 73,000 
Distillate fuel oil 9,790,000 10,169,000* — 379,000 
Residual fuel oil 8,723,000 8,593,000 + 130,000 
Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline 161,207,000 162,249,000 - 1,042,000 
Kerosine ae ,075,000 18,760,000 4+ 315,000 
Distillate fuel oil . 60,972,000 59,723,000 4+. 1,249,000 
Residual fuel oil ... . 40,663,000 39,998,000 + 665,000 
* Revised due to error by reporting company. 
Summary of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 
Week Change Change 
Ended from from 
April 11 April 4 March 14 
(figures in bbis.) 
Total crude oil stocks in U.S. 274,964,000 — 1,020,000 +- 1,607,000 
Total located in PAW District 1 18,914,000 — 198,000 + 443,000 
Total located in PAW District 2 87,558,000 — 972,000 + 345,000 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 











In 5 great markets General American offers 
you complete bulk liquid storage terminal facil- 
ities with no capital investment on your part. 


You use modern facilities, pipelines, manifolds, 
blending equipment. 


You have complete privacy. 


All methods of bulk liquid transportation 
available. 


At the Ports of New York and New Orleans 
there is high-speed canning, drumming and 
barrelling equipment— yours to use. 


use General American’s “for lease”’ 
facilities at Chicago 


The Chicago region is a natural center for all 
types of transportation. Last year alone, the 
Chicago industrial area received and shipped a 
total of 46,198,867 tons of water-borne cargo. 
Via tanker alone, 3.9 million Ib. of bulk liquids 
are exported every month. Tank cars, too, move 
tremendous quantities of bulk liquids in and out 
of this giant rail center. 





TANK STORAGE 
TERMINALS 


in Important Marketing Centers 


® Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) * Houston 
© Port of New Orleans (Goodhope, La.) ® Corpus Christi 
* Chicago 


a division of General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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A BREAK between sessions is enjoyed by 

Ray Hooper, left, Cities Service and F. 

H. Meeder, president, Richfield of New 
York 


PRESIDENT of 
Canfield Oil, A. L. 
Bailey, left, chats 
with W. C. Hale 
of Standard Oil 
(Ohio) 


CATCHING UP 
on the oil news of 
the day is D. E. 
Hoffman, right, of 
Tide Water Asso- 
ciated 





NATIONAL PETROLEUM ASSN. TOLD 


Outdated Laws Hamstring Oil's Defense Job 


By NPN Staff Writers 


The theme that the antitrust laws 
will need to be revised if oil is to dis- 
charge its defense role adequately 
dominated the meeting of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Assn, in Cleveland 
last week. 

More than 500 oil men, including 
many top marketing executives, at- 
tended the semi-annual session of 
this oldest of petroleum industry 
trade groups. 

Two principal speakers set the 
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theme—P. C. Spencer, president of 
Sinclair Oil Corp., and antitrust law- 
yer Blackwell Smith, of the firm of 
Smith, Sargent, Doman, Hoffman and 
Grant. 

Mr, Spencer said that if the in- 
dustry is to solve the many problems 
involved in providing the oil stand- 
by capacity needed for defense pur- 
poses, it must seek to obtain two 
definite things: 

1. A revision and restatement 
of the antitrust laws, geared to 


modern-day realities for both 
government and business; and, 


2. A revision and restatement 
of our foreign policy with respect 
to the oil activities of its na- 
tionals in foreign lands, particu- 
larly in the Western Hemisphere, 
where the economic and military 
security of our neighbors is so 
closely tied to our own. 


Mr. Spencer continued: 
“No man and no industry can 
quarrel with the proposition that the 
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security of our 
country and its 
people is of first 
importance... 
To the full extent 
that _ strategic 
considerations do 
require the crea- 
tion and the 
maintenance of 
large surplus ca- 
pacities for use 
only in case of 
war, they must 
be provided. 


“The vital question is how to do it 
without killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg—without creating a 
‘Frankenstein Monster’ that will de- 
vour and consume the industry in 
the doing.” 


How much reserve capacity is 
needed? Mr. Spencer asked. 


Mr. Spencer 


“The closest I have come to an of- 
ficial statement on the subject is in 
former Defense Mobilizer Fowler’s 
final report, which notes that our 
reserve oil capacity is about 15% 
above current needs, but warns that 
that amount is insufficient, and a 
big job lies ahead to provide more. 


“It is doubtful if an official, detailed 
blueprint exists on excess oil capacity 
to meet military and essential civil- 
ian requirements in case of war. 


And if one did exist, it would be 
subject to constant change on paper 


and in actual operation in order to 
adjust to forever changing conditions 
in military demands and industry 
supplies. 

“Assuming we knew the amount, 
kind and location of reserve capacity 
required, it is pertinent to inquire at 
this point how we are to provide 
the billions of capital, as well as 
the billions for interest, depreciation 
and maintenance charges, required 
for wells and facilities which do not 
produce except on a wartime basis, 
It is said that even a million-barrel- 
per-day capacity represents an invest- 
ment of more than five billion dollars. 
Certainly the industry could not long 
carry any such burden under exist- 
ing price, cost and tax conditions. 
On the other hand, it is equally cer- 
tain that the government should not 
do it if we are to support free en- 
terprise in the oil industry with some- 
thing more than lip service. 


“Some way must be found for 
the industry to do whatever has 
to be done, and the principal con- 
sideration is to find a way which 
will not wreck the industry in the 
doing, for, if that happens, all of 
our cbjectives (nation and indus- 
try) will have been lost.” 


Sound Prices a ‘Must’—‘In con- 
sidering how the industry might do 
the job, there are a few fundamental 
truths to be observed, and the fore- 


most among these is the fact that 
maintenance of a sound price struc- 
ture is essential to profits and that 
profits are the life-blood of private 
business and free enterprise. 

“Even present excess petroleum 
capacity and production are causing 
alarm, and some experts are saying 
that far-reaching price corrections 
are now necessary to maintain the 
industry’s stability and soundness. 

“If present excess facilities over- 
hanging the market were to be in- 
creased substantially without regard 
to market stability, the situation 
would be grave indeed. We could ex- 
pect ruinous prices not only for re- 
fined products but crude oil as well.” 

Pointing to the way the oil in- 
dustry has met all mobilization de- 
mands without government help, Mr. 
Spencer warned that it would be folly, 
however, to expect a continuance of 
expansion beyond normal capacity 
needs unless prices, costs and profits 
provide more attractive inducements 
for the investment of the capital] re- 
quired. 

Mr. Spencer also warned about the 
rapid obsolescence of oil facilities. 
“It is quite possible to become over- 
zealous in this matter of construct- 
ing surplus capacity,” he said. But 
“there may be a ray of sunshine in 
this because . . . we are finding bet- 
ter, and in some instances quicker, 
methods of providing the most ef- 
ficient in facilities.” 


Imports for Security—Mr. Spencer 
then turned to the oil imports prob- 
lem. 

“No matter how heated the argu- 
ment may become, there should be 
general acceptance of the proposition 
that in any program to provide for 
our own security, we must consider 
the strategic importance of friendly 
oil-producing countries — especially 
those in the relatively safe areas 
of the Western Hemisphere. Some of 
them -contributed mightily to victory 
in the last war and undoubtedly they 
would play a very vital role in anoth- 
er all-out emergency. 

“We cannot close our markets to 
them in peacetime if we expect to 
count on them in wartime. The use 
of imports as a handy tool to sup- 
ply necessary margins of military se- 
curity by turning them off and on at 
will . . .is quite impracticable. 


“If we should cut back imports 
drastically and let the other oil-pro- 
ducing countries carry large reserve 
capacities, their problems might be 
even more serious than ours, since 
the economy of some of them is al- 
most exclusively dependent on reve- 
nues from oil. If we should cut im- 
ports and fill the gap with domes- 
tic supplies, our reserve cushion im- 
mediately available for security pur- 
poses would be reduced by a like 
amount. 


“By increased drilling and new dis- 
coveries, we might restore the re- 
serve capacity thus lost and even 
reach the higher reserve capacities 
said to represent security needs. But 
in that event our domestic producers 
would be again faced with the same 
excess problems which are now 
charged to oil imports, 

“Excesses which overhang our mar- 
kets are excesses, whether created 
at home or abroad—and either can 
be ruinous.” 


Triple Choice — In speculating on 
what courses might be pursued to 
solve some of the problems, Mr. 
Spencer listed— 


—Abandonment of any margi- 
nal reserve program fox national 
security ; 

—Development of a program 
based on government interven- 
tion, controls, directives and sub- 
sidies; or 

—Development of a program 
which will permit the industry to 
do the job with maximum free- 
dom of action and also retain its 
great economic strength. 


Obviously, the first two methods 
are unacceptable except as a matter 
of last resort, Mr. Spencer declared. 
But “the fact that no complete an- 
swer seems to come readily to hand 
should not discourage us. 

“The new and critical issue con- 
fronting the industry arises from the 
needs of our country for security on 
the one hand, and the needs of our 
industry for freedom from control 
to develop its full initiative and pro- 
ductive capacity on the other hand. 
Perhaps in no other industry is it 
more apparent that decontrol by 
Washington agencies must be re- 
placed with self-control by the indus- 
try. . 
“To deal with these problems 
promptly and effectively, we must 
be able to act, within proper areas, 
on an industry basis, and this, it is 
not now safe to do, because of con- 
fusion, uncertainty, contradictions 
and stymies developed under our 
antiquated antitrust laws and con- 
flicting interpretations and regula- 
tions. Those of you who can recall 
the so-called Madison Case will, I 
am sure, well remember how easy it 
is for a business statesman to ‘co-op- 
erate’ himself right into jail, no mat- 
ter what may be the national emer- 
gency.” 

Laws Hamstring Business—Fol- 
lowing Mr. Spencer on the meeting 
program, Mr. Smith reiterated that 
the antitrust laws as now construed 
forbid any industry co-operation to 
minimize the dangers of excess oil 
capacity. He said the Sherman Act 
is good but needs to be put in dry- 
dock for repairs. 

Under the “Rule of Reason” which 
applied prior to 1935 in antitrust de- 
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cisions, Mr. Smith declared, the pub- 
lic interest in effective competition 
in the light of all relevant facts could 
be used to govern the defense-needed 
excess supply in such a way as to per- 
mit co-operation in the public interest 
to solve problems. 

How should the antitrust laws be 
revised? Mr. Smith outlined some 
methods: 


“First: A choice of goal should be 
made. 

“Co-operation to cut off competi- 
tion is favored by some. You have 
depression nurtured professional 
small businessmen who advocate 
competitors being shielded from com- 
petition, as by the Miller-Tydings and 
Maguire ‘Fair Trade’ acts and the 
no-price-difference interpretations of 
the Patman Act. The petroleum in- 
dustry has caught its share of this 
restriction by law and interpretation 
of law that hamstrings competition. 

“Co-operation to protect the mar- 
ket from getting out of balance on 
the supply side helps some kinds of 
competition. But the accumulated 
departures from the Rule of Reason 

. make any effective industrial co- 
operation likely to collide with some 
pronouncement in a long list of thou- 
shalt-nots. 

“The petroleum industry has 
caught its share of the latter day 
judicial extensions of law departing 
from the Rule of Reason and for- 
bidding some kinds of competition 
absolutely. 

“In order to redress the balance, 
here is where the choice as to the 
public policy governing competition 
should start. What kind of com- 
petition do we want? 


Some Answers—‘The policy pat- 
tern based on the study of these mat- 
ters which was recommended by the 
Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce outlined this 
scheme of things: 

“1. In answer to the first ques- 
tion: What kind of competition do we 
want? The Council answered: We 
want the type of competition that 
fits our public interest in more and 
better goods and services for more 
people with less human effort. This 
is the consumer interest-performance 
test. We rely on the test of existence 
in the consumers’ market of ade- 
quate alternatives—we rely on inno- 
vation and on all around performance 
in the public interest. Freedom for 
healthy growth from small to large 
is considered good. No exact defini- 
tion of this kind of competition 
exists, so the Council chose the near- 
est fitting label available: ‘Effective 
Competition.’ There has been con- 
siderable realistic work of economists 
and courts around this phrase which 
can be built upon to produce a real- 
istic modern description of the best 
kind of industrial activity. We know 
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WAITING to attend NPA’s general session, are left to right, Rex Blazer, president, 
Ashland Oil; P. C. Talbutt, vice president Ashland Oil; 
president, Gaseteria, Inc., Indianapolis 


it personally and individually, but 
only in a small beginning way in the 
antitrust laws. 

“The petroleum industry, in gen- 
eral, can meet this test head on and 
take the consequences without fear. 


“2, Will agreement on the policy 
ef effective competition take care 
of the inconsistency in the law? If 
not, what do we do about conflicts? 

“You can’t get away from conflicts 
in the antitrust laws because the 
impact of excessive competition de- 


‘ stroys competition, as well as com- 


petitors. 


“The Rule of Reason approach to 
reconciliation of the inherent con- 
flicts seems indicated. The Rule of 
Reason requires a look at all the 
relevant facts to find if there has 
been an undue restriction of effec- 
tive competition in the public in- 
terest. The trouble is that this ap- 
proach has been largely abandoned 
by the Supreme Court in favor of 
work-saving absolute rules in which 
no facts as to the reasonableness are 
considered. 


“3. What do we do with the rigid 
non-Rule-of-Reason rules? 

“We should only retain those rigid 
thou-shalt-nots which reflect our 
ideas of right and wrong, prohibiting 
unfair, predatory, fraudulent and im- 
moral practices, Co-operation and 
individual practices conflicting with 
any of the other rules should be 
tested by the objective of effective 
competition, judged by looking at all 
the facts under the Rule of Reason. 

“The statutes could again be con- 
strued administratively and judicially 
the way required to fit the suggested 
pattern. 

“There is no Rule of Reason writ- 
ten in the Sherman statute, but your 
(the oil) industry in the 1911 Stand- 


and Russell Williams, 


ard Oil case helped officiate at the 
birth of the Rule of Reason. Just 
as the Supreme Court then wrote it 
in, it has since 1935 been busily 
writing it out. It could come back 
the same way. 


Russian Roulette—‘Today in re- 
liance on administrative discretion 
in bringing cases, and court discre- 
tion in deciding them, there is a 
game of chance, somewhat like Rus- 
sian Roulette. This applies in pric- 
ing practices, expansion of integrated 
operations, co-operation in trade as- 
sociations. This game is too much 
for the nerves of many players: 
The government brings on a new 
antitrust proceeding involving mat- 
ters of great importance, where the 
stakes include retroactive invalida- 
tion of years, even generations, of 
business structure and practice. The 
cartel proceedings seem pointed in 
this direction. One cartridge is 
loaded with divestiture or dissolution. 
The government hands you the gun 
and says, ‘Let’s play.’” 

Mr. Smith said voluntary confer- 
ence procedures could prevent trouble 
in advance of, or instead of, consent 
decrees. 


Club Praised—The Petroleum Club 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce was host to the association at 
a luncheon on April 16 with J. G. 
Jordan, Shell Oil Co., as principal 
speaker. 

He called for improved intra-indus- 
try relations and said there should 
be more organizations such as the 
Cleveland Petroleum Club. Through 
such organizations better under- 
standing is achieved. 


Lube Capacity—A. W. Scott, as- 
sociation president, Wolf's Head Oil 
Refining Co., Inc., termed as “star- 
tling” the statement by Petroleum 
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Administration for Defense that fur- 
ther expansion in lubricating oil man- 
ufacturing capacity is needed. 


“According to PAD’s figures, we 
had a capacity for producing 178,000 
b/d of finished lubricating oils on 
Jan. 1, 1952. PAD has set a goal 
for lubricating oil expansion that 
ealls for the addition to domestic 
facilities of capacity to produce 28,- 
000 b/d by the end of 1955. 


“Thus, even if we assume that ca- 
pacity totaling 12,000 b/d will be 
retired, we would still have a ca- 
pacity of 194,000 b/d. PAD estimates 
that the demand for lubricating oils 
will average about 153,000 b/d for 
the next three years, and this esti- 
mate assumes a substantial increase 
in domestic demand to compensate 
for our rapidly disappearing export 
market, 

“This represents an excess of ca- 
pacity over demand of 26% or ap- 
proximately twice the excess which 
we will have for the production of 
other petroleum products.” 


Speaking on proposals to amend 
the Taft-Hartley Act, Mr. Scott said 
the association is opposed to any 
changes which “would weaken the 
right of individual companies to deal 
with their own employes and on a 
local basis . . . particularly to pro- 
posals to weaken the secondary boy- 
cott prohibitions of the Act or to 
compel nationwide bargaining.” 

Mr. Scott declared the National 
Petroleum Assn. members are not op- 
posed to dealing with unions, but 
they reject the idea that any group 
of union leaders, or any group of 
companies, should determine the “pat- 
tern” for employment relations in in- 
dividual communities. 


Transportation—Two speakers told 
about the progress of oil transporta- 
tion and gave some indications of 
what to expect in the future. M, C. 
Dupree, director of transportation, 
Ashland Oil and Refining Co., spoke 
on “The Importance of Inland Water- 
way Transportation to the Oil In- 
dustry.” John E, Boice, special as- 
sistant to the director, Supply and 
Transportation Division, PAD, told 
about “The Shift in Petroleum Trans- 
portation.” 

Detailed articles on what these 
two men said will be published in 
a latter issue of NPN. 


Death 


Charles E. Lyman III, 37, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, National Petro- 
leum Co., Chicago, died of a heart 
attack at his home April 17. 

He served with the Navy during 
World War II as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander. 

He is survived by his wife Marian, 
and three children, Charles E., Gary 
and Kathryn. 











Caution Urged in Changing Gasoline Tax 


Congress should go slow on making 
changes in motor fuel taxation, or 
in altering highway aid policies. 
That’s the opinion of U. S. Public 
Roads Commissioner Francis V. Du- 
Pont, expressed last week before a 
House subcommittee. 


Several proposals have been intro- 
duced in Congress either to remove 
the federal government from gaso- 
line taxation entirely, or to specify 
that the money the federal govern- 
ment collects must be spent only for 
roads. The supporting argument usu- 
ally is that if the government would 
step out, the states could get more 
roads built. 

Mr. DuPont wasn’t taking sides. 
But he was cautioning that it would 
be unwise to rush such proposals 
when there very likely will be a pres- 
idential commission established to go 
into the entire business of federal- 
state tax overlapping and federal aid 
programs. President Eisenhower has 
said he feels some duplication could 
be eliminated. 


Concerning by-passing of service 
stations by new roads, Mr. DuPont 
said he realized that service stations 
located on old routes are hurt. Other 
local businesses generally benefit, 
however, he said, because the by- 
passes tend to get through traffic out 
of the way, so that local shoppers can 
get around better. He pointed out 
that no hard and fast policy should 
be set, but that each by-pass pro- 


posal should be studied individually. ° 


Road Roundup—oOther views Mr. 
DuPont expressed included: 

1. There is not sufficient justifi- 
cation for transcontinental super- 
highway facilities for the simple rea- 
son that there isn’t enough traffic 
in many parts of the nation, particu- 
larly in the central and western 
states. 

2. Federal highway aid distribution 
on a population basis would be more 
equitable than using a formula in- 
cluding area and miles of post roads. 
His point is that population density 
is a major factor in determining traf- 
fic demands. 

3. The Bureau of Public Roads 
doesn’t think much of a proposal 
that federal aid be given to states 
for highway maintenance. The Bu- 
reau figures there would be no stop- 
ping place for such a practice. Also 
the problem of administering such 
a program would be “extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible.” 


Tidelands Bill Blocked—Meanwhile, 
in Congress, the talkathon continued 
on the submerged lands legislation, 
with proponents and opponents talk- 
ing for hours at a time. Senator Taft 
(R., Ohio) was pushing for a show- 
down. It appeared that by the week’s 
end—or early next week—the long, 





long battle would be over. It will be 
over, that is, unless the matter goes 
back into the courts. 

Just about everyone was getting 
into the “tidelands” row. In Wash- 
ington, the CIO took full-page ads 
in the local papers seeking to show 
that the individual states would lose 
revenue in the long run if the pro- 
posed three-mile states’ boundary is 
set. 

Central Buying—On another front, 
Representative Lane (D., Mass.) pro- 
posed a single buying agency for all 
government .purchasing — including 
oil. His idea, which isn’t a new one, 
is that the government would save 
money if it could have all purchas- 
ing done by one agency instead of 
letting each do its own buying. 


Indiana Standard Revamps 


Western Sales Division 


Indiana Standard will reorganize 
its western sales division, effective 
July 1. It will consolidate the St. 
Joseph, Mo., sales field with adjacent 
fields to the east, south and west; 
establish a new central accounting of- 
fice in Kansas City; discontinue its 
sales accounting department’ in 
Wichita, Kans.; transfer warehouse 
distribution now handled from St. 
Joseph to the new Armourdale plant 
at Kansas City, and transfer its St. 
Joseph machine shop to Kansas City. 

Under the new set-up, bulk plants 
in the western part of the former St. 
Joseph field will be supervised from 
Wichita, those in the east from St. 
Louis, and those in the center from 
Kansas City. Oklahoma will be trans- 
ferred from Kansas City to Wichtia 
supervision. 

The majority of employes affected 
by the reorganization will have the 
opportunity to transfer to other of- 
fices of Standard. 

B. J. Harper, now acting manager 
at St. Joseph, will be added to the 
expanded Wichita sales field as as- 
sistant manager-reseller. 


ICC Hit for Inefficiency 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee April 17 sharply criticized 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for failing to reorganize in view of 
economic changes which have taken 
place in the past 20 years. The Com- 
mittee recommended a budget slash 
of nearly a million dollars below the 
Truman budget of $12,150,000. 

“Until a complete reorganization 
of the commission has been effected,” 
the committee stated, “and until ef- 
ficiency has been substituted for in- 
efficiency, the committee can see no 
value in providing additional funds 
for this agency.” 
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Battle Over Oil Imports Rages On; 
Companies Plan Cutbacks in Future 


Importing companies informed the 
Texas Railroad Commission this week 
that their imports of crude oil and 
products.for April will average 893,- 
090 b/d, as contrasted with the peak 
of 1,237,000 b/d during December, 
1952, tapering off to 1,055,000 b/d 
during the four weeks ending March 
7, 1953. 


This development pointed up other 
happenings in the oil imports picture 
which saw a critical report by the 
U. S. Tariff Commission on proposals 
to curb imports, strong speeches by 
Senator Carlson (R., Kan.) and others 
advocating restrictions, a State De- 
partment statement blasting such 
bills and a request for the military’s 
views on them. 


The importing companies told the 
commission imports averaged 992,- 
867 b/d during March and forecast 
these totals: May, 909,514 b/d; June, 
908,822 b/d; July, 884,108 b/d; Au- 
gust, 880,500 b/d. 


Among the companies reporting 
cutbacks on imports were these: 


The Texas Co.—Company plans to 
reduce crude oil imports to the East 
Coast by about 10% during May and 
June and may drop them further 
later. Texaco said its program dur- 
ing 1953 had been about the same as 
actual imports during 1952. It said 


that increased imports will be nec- 
essary on the West Coast because of 
California crude oil shortages but this 
will have no effect on the crude sit- 
uation west of the Rockies, 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey )—Re- 
ductions wiil average 18,000 b/d from 
current figures. Jersey President Eu- 
gene Holman, meanwhile, warned 
that proposed legislative restrictions 
on imports would hurt the consumer, 
jeopardize military fuel supplies and 
run counter to U. S. efforts to shove 
economic props under friendly ma- 
tions. He pointed out that Esso Ex- 
port and Esso Standard imports will 
actually be “somewhat below those 
in 1952.” 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.— Imports 
will be reduced about 5,000 b/d daily 
during the next four months. The 
company’s action came primarily be- 
cause of a desire to reduce its crude 
inventories and refinery runs east of 
the Rockies. 


Gulf Oil Corp.—Cuts totaling 5% 
are planned from previously forecast 
figures. Gulf aiso took the view that 
legislative proposals “are both un- 
necessary and unwise” and that “self- 
interest of importing companies can 
be counted on to provide sufficient 
restraint on a voluntary basis.” 

Seme time back, the Senate 


Finance Committee and House Ways 
and Means Committee requested the 
views of various government depart- 
ments and agencies on the proposed 
legislative bills aimed at oil imports. 
The Defense Department was added 
to the list this week. 


The U. S. Tariff Commission, the 
first to reply, told the committees 
that the bills would have a drastic 
effect on the fuel oil consumption 
picture. 


Deals with Residual—The Tariff 
Commission memo deals only with 
S. 1092 and H. R. 2918 which call for 
residual restrictions only. They are 
similar, however, to most of other 
quota legislation except that over- 
all petroleum limitations are not 
mentioned. 


The biils would hold residual im- 
ports during any calendar quarter to 
5% of domestic demand for the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding 
year. 


Referring to the Venezuelan Trade 
Agreement effective last year, com- 
mission said: 


“As long as these concesisons (on 
petroleum) remain in force, the en- 
actment of legislation, such as pro- 
posed in the bills in question 
would be inconsistent with existing 
international obligations of the U.S.” 


The commission added these ob- 
servations: 


1. Imports for 1951 and 1952, if 
limited by quota, would have been 


Products Imports Forecast by Oil Companies 


Company 


Asiatic Petroleum ...... . .Netherlands 


(B/D Averages) 





Source & Description 


Antilles— 


Bonded Fuel Oil 


REGED BORNE 0 00cs cose ccinsséccs 


. Mexico—Bunker C Fuel Oil 


Mexico—Reduced Crude 


GEE GE 6 os ce test cccsccsess 


Shell Caribbean ......... 


.. Venezuela—Residual Fuel 
—Gas Oil 


Venezuela and/or 


Netherlands Antilles— 


Residual 
Bunker C Fuel Oil 


Shell Oil 


Fuel 


Finished Asphalt 


Socony-Vacuum 
Standard (Indiana)** 
Standard (New Jersey)t ......... 


(—25°) 
Netherlands (—25°) ’ 
(—25°) 5 (43,000) 


Fs. Temas OSs. oooss cv sesticcdecs 


Total Products .... 


Total crude oil and products. ide daneodseeetbdesete du teees 


Less bonded fuel oil 


Total crude oil and products less bonded fuel oil ........ 


* Shell Caribbean Petroleum Co, does not import either crude oil or products in its own name. 
Coast. 


(+ 25°) 


. Carribbean—Residual Fuel 


Bunker Fuel & Diesel 
Residual Fuel 
.. Venezuela (—25°) 
(+ 25°) 


~1,000 
(14,000) 

76,000 

(3,000) 


6,667 


Forecast of Imports—————————_- 
June duly 
(8,000) 


4,000 
4,000 
17,000 
2,000 


76,000° 


August 
(7,500) 
4,000 


400 
7,933 


8,823 
30,000 
12,000 

1,000 

(14,000) 
76,000 
(43,000) 

(3,000) 


29,000 
12,000 
(14,000) 
75,000 
(44,000) 
(4,000) 


3,333 3,226 





378,116 
,055,467 
(62,600) 


992,867 


337,657 
957,790 
(64,700) 


893,090 


sidual fuel oil sold to independent distributors on East 
* Received through suppliers who can furnish either foreign or domestic fuel oil at their own election, Source 


t March figures based on first quarter average; April, May and June forecast 


based on third quarter estimate. 


301,486 
953,608 
(69,500) 


310,489 
976,822 
(68,000) 


908,822 884,108 


The of] reported herewith was principally re- 


varies. 
based on second quarter average; and July and August forecast 


Bonded oil is oil brought into this country under bond for re-export or for sale to ships engaged in international trade. It is duty free, but it 


cannot be sold domestically. 
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one-fourth to one-third of quantities 
actually brought in. 

2. U. S. domestic residual yield 
dropped from 24.9% in 1946 to 18.6% 
in 1952 and increase in face of im- 
ports drop is “unlikely”. 


3. Since Atiantic Coast region ac- 
counts for practically all imports 
used and nearly 60% of the total do- 
mestic residual consumption, the 
force of imports reduction would be 
“felt mainly, if not entirely,” by New 
England and Middle Atlantic states, 


4. “Probable effect” of restrictions 
would be “to promote an increase in 
the use of coal.” 

5. The conversion by a “substan- 
tial part” of residual consumers to 
coal “would involve considerable in- 
convenience and expense.” The op- 
erators of oil-burning vessels prob- 
ably would refuel at foreign ports. 


The commission, shifting to the 
technical aspect of the legislation, 
said the use of the word “imported” 
would mean that fuel oil arriving 
after quota is filled “would automat- 
ically become prohibited merchandise 
subject to seizure or other drastic 
measures” and there would be cer- 


. tain difficulties connected with oil in 


bonded storage. It advised change of 
the word “imported” to the phrase 
“entered, or withdrawn from ware- 


house, for consumption or for bunk- 
ering vesseis at U. S. ports.” 


While the term “domestic demand” 
is understood by the oil industry, it 
is not defined by law and “is not nec- 
essarily a fixed concept.” Adoption 
of the Bureau of Mines definition in 
the bill was recommended, 


Compares Imports—The commis- 
sion furnished this comparative table 
to Congress on 1951 and 1952 resid- 
ual imports as opposed to totals that 
would have been permitted under re- 
strictive proposals: 

1951 
(figures in bbis.) 


Domestic demand, 1950 ......... 793,000 
Proposed 5% quota for 1951 .... 27,689,000 
WOE cvtderderces 121,969,000 
Actual Minus imports into U.S. 
Imports, territories & posses- 
1951 GIONS sg ccc cccccccoes 2,703,000 
Net Total ........ 119,266,000 
Excess over quota ............+. 91,577,000 
1952 
Domestic demand, 1951 ......... 564,321,000 
Proposed 5% quota for 1952 .... 28,216,000 
WORE naceictsinais 133,036,000 
Actual Minus imports into U.S. 
Imports, territories & posses- 
1952 GOOD pebd cs ibcwccdics 3,711,000 
Net Total ........ 129,325,000 
Excess over quota .........s+0005 101,109,000 


A State Department official, Thurs- 
ton B. Morton, assistant secretary 
for congressional relations, had harsh 
words for the Simpson Bill which, 
among other things, would hold over- 


all imports to 10% and residual] fuel 
oil to 5% of the domestic demand for 
the corresponding calendar quarter of 
the preceding year. Mr. Morton said 
the bill would “tear the vitals out 
of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act.” 


He said that “special interests” 
seeking trade barriers have Congress’ 
ear and that such legislation would 
provide the Communists with “a 
weapon to beat us over the head.” 


Venezuela Hits Back—The Ameri- 
can-Venezuelan Chamber of Com- 
merce denounced the imports restric- 
tion legislation, while Venezuelan of- 
ficials reported that Argentina is in- 
terested in purchasing more oil from 
Venezuela in exchange for Argentine 
products, Venezuela buys heavily 
from the U. S. in a wide range of 
products and materials, using pri- 
marily oil income for the purchases. 


At week’s end, the House Repub- 
lican leadership seemed determined 
to fight out the issue within the Ways 
and Means Committee, rather than 
on the floor, and reportedly were con- 
fident they could obtain a bill con- 
forming to White House desires—a 
simple, one-year extension of the 
present Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, unencumbered with restrictions 


Crude Imports Forecast by Oil Companies 


(B/D Averages) 











Imports 
Company Source & Gravity API March April 
Atlantic Refining ................5. Venezuela—-38—44° 15,400 20,000 
Venezuela—29-32° 25,700 17,400 
Venezuela—14-16° 6,500 8,600 
Kuwait—31° 3,500 10,000 
Cities Service ............ 000scesus Venezuela—10.3-—17.5° 9,588 3,667 
nae ee ERT eee on 2 ebee 
SRG  GURGNR 2s Sadak ddesdwesesned Mexico—9-19° 3,239 7,000 
GRE. GU ewe os cde esneetnebedacahees Venezuela—Above 25° 41,000 49,000 
Venezuela—Below 25° 10,000 7,000 
Kuwait—Above 25° 87,000 39,000 
Phillips Petroleum ............+++. Venezuela—43.2° 6,298 6,667 
GORSIEE GU xkc-csccicwccvvedscee sede Venezuela—30-35° 68,355 55,500 
Se eae tet ee ae eee ie o's 
Middle Edst—30-41° 3,935 14,400 
Socony-Vacuum .:......sseeeseses Venezuela—34—35° 27,233 
Pree ct a 3,51 
Columbia—32-33° 19,04 
Iraq—35-36° 10,924 96,833 
Saudi Arabia—35-36° j= qj. $seee- 
Kuwait—31-33° 34,684 
Qatar—40-41° 8,355* 8,333* 
VeRO ne ees coos 
Standard of California ............ Arabia—35° 66,275 61,100 
Sumatra—35° 24,485 34,700 
Venezuela—16—54° 11,917 4,000 
Venezuelan Asphalt Crude 8,540 16,600 
Standard (Indiana) ............... Venezuela—10-17° 9,300 10,000 
Standard (New Jersey)** ......... Columbia—Under 25° 20,900 18,000 
Venezuela—Under 25° ,300 38,000 
Venezuela—Over 25° 46,800 25,000 
WG: ac o.beipdichys-diee es oath Saas e mag. ae iia Ai Fin KE Ne rei PS ei ic ae WSS OU 
bo ee. cate - gE IRS Gig eMneni ages etre eae Pon Stee uaeaiaeee epee 
FR a 2 oe ee 8,333 
Venezuela—40-43.5° eee 
Bee Bee Oe Vic inae ci cc de abies. Venezuela—29-31.5° 21,997 11,000 
PEE NAPE NE OF Ba Ee ee 
Saudi Arabia—35° 45,468 41,500 
Sumatra—35.5° 10,169 8,500 
ME NG GI 6 isan csi ba bine ts ccc cuted ceoarevcheewat 677,351 620,133 


ons Imported by General Petroleum. 


on first quarter average; April, May and June forecast based on second quarter average; and July, August fore- 
cast based on third quarter estimate. 
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May dune duly August 
20,000 20,000 20,000 , 
17,400 17,400 17,400 17,400 

8,600 8,600 8,600 8,600 
10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 

4,516 13,333 3,225 9,355 

2,258 2,333 4,516 2,258 

7,000 7,000 7,000 7,000 
40,000 40,000 38,000 51,000 

8,000 11,000 9,000 8,000 
67,000 56,000 60,000 47,000 

6,452 6,667 6,452 6,452 
54,700 57,000 55,000 58,900 

5,500 12,400 12,300 5,500 
88,709 86,333 83,548 87,419 

4,032* oe 
61,100 61,100 61,100 61,100 
34,700 34,700 34,700 34,700 

4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 
16,600 16,600 16,600 16,600 
12,900 19,200 16,100 16,100 
18,000 18,000 22,000 22,000 
38,000 38,000 44,000 44,000 
25,000 25,000 33,000 33,060 

3,710 3,833 3,710 3,710 

elie’ + >3 gta Seen 4,032 

4,194 4,333 8,065 4,194 

4,032 4,167 4,032 4,032 
22,258 19,167 25,968 18,548 

3,387 3, 3,387 3,387 
52,258 50,667 30,742 34,452 
17,419 12,167 9,677 10,000 

661,725 666,333 652,122 652,739 
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such as that proposed for oil im- 
ports. 

Cites Groups as Harmful—oOn the 
other side of the fence, however, Sen- 
tor Carlson, who is sponsoring a bill 
to reduce all petroleum imports to 
10% of demand for the same cal- 
endar quarter of the preceding year, 
told the Senate that “a combine of 
a few large groups” is “causing great 
harm to the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry and particularly to the inde- 
pendent producers and smaller ele- 
ments.” 

He said his bill would limit foreign 
oil to 728,000 b/d during 1953 and 
that the importing companies “can- 
not be relied on” to voluntarily keep 
imports in check. Senator Carlson 
said these seven “large financial 
groups”—-Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), The Texas Co., Gulf Oil 
Corp., Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., the Royal 
Dutch Shell group and the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co.—‘control something 
like 90% of the oil that is produced 
in foreign areas” and all but Anglo- 
Iranian are importers. 

For these and other reasons, such 
as the assertion that foreign oil is 
wrecking the conservation programs 
of individual states, Carlson deciared 
that Congress must restrict imports 
by law. 


Voluntary Plan ‘Hopeless’ — And 
Russell B. Brown, general counsel, 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America, said he saw no hope of a 
voluntary solution to the imports 
problem. He called on oil producers 
to launch a full-scale campaign for 
congressional approval of restrictive 
legislation. 

He urged the producers and other 
interested parties to: (1) write mem- 
bers of Congress, (2) ask the assist- 
ance of governors, regulatory agen- 
cies and “every industry” affected by 
the welfare of the petroleum indus- 
try, (3) “come to Washington and 
tell the facts of petroleum imports to 
every person or official capable of 
help.” 

H, B. Fell, IPAA executive vice 
president, declared that further do- 
mestic production cuts are inevit- 
able unless imports are restricted 
with a loss to national security. 


Plantation Pipe Line Grows 

Plantation Pipe Line Co. will ex- 
tend its 14-inch products pipe line 82 
miles from Charlotte to Greensboro, 
N. C., at a cost of about $4,500,000. 
It is scheduled for completion the 
latter part of this year. 

Cc. R. Younts, president of Planta- 
tion, said the extension into Greens- 
boro, along with recently-constructed 
booster stations on three lateral lines, 
will permit the line to increase pump- 
ings out of Baton Rouge from around 
210,000 b/d to around 225,000 b/d. 
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Civil Oil ‘Cartel’ Complaint Charges 
5 Majors with Antitrust Violations 


The Justice Department on April 
21 filed a civil complaint in Federal 
District Court at Washington charg- 
ing five major oil companies with 
“unlawful combination and conspir- 
acy” in violation of the Sherman An- 
titrust Act and the antitrust pro- 
visions of the Wilson Tariff Act. 

Complaint was immediately served 
on Washington attorneys for: 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of California. 

The Texas Co. 


Gulf Oil Corp, 


Attorney General Brownell left the 
way open—in fact, strongly indicat- 
ed he will later act—for subsequent 
amending of the complaint to list 
“other companies, domestic and for- 
eign” as defendants after “the gov- 
ernment has the benefit of studying 
documents” it is moving to secure. 

The complaint did, however, name 
some 33 subsidiaries and affiliated 
companies, but not as defendants, but 
as organizations set up for “pursu- 
ance and effectuation” of the alleged 
conspiracy. 

DJ went far beyond original crim- 
inal proceedings in detailing specific 
charges against the five companies 
and brought charges up to as late as 
1951. An official said this marked 
the first time that the government 
has ever made such specific allega- 
tions, under one cover, against oil 
companies. 

DJ’s complaint tracked, for the 
major part, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s “International Oil Cartel” 
report of last year but projected it 
beyond to the post World War II 
period. 

Specifically, the five companies are 
charged with conspiring to: 


1. “Restrain interstate and 
foreign commerce of the United 
States in petroleum and prod- 
ucts.” 

2. “Increase domestic mar- 
ket prices of petroleum and 
products imported into the Unit- 
ed States.” 

3. “Monopolize trade and 
commerce in petroleum and 
products between the United 
States and foreign nations.” 

In so doing, DJ said, the companies 
violated Sects. 1 and 2 of the Sher- 
man Act and Sec. 73 of the Wilson 
Act. 

In addition to asking the court to 
find companies guilty of violations, 
DJ requested that companies “be per- 
petually enjoined and restrained from 
continuing to carry out, directly or 
indirectly, the combination and con- 


spiracy and the monopolization here- 
inbefore alleged. .. .”” and for “such 
further and other relief as it may 
deem appropriate and necessary. .. ” 

Complaint billed these as “substan- 
tial terms” of what companies agreed 
to and did to violate law: 

“(a) secure, maintain and exer- 
cise control of foreign production and 
supplies of petroleum and products; 


amounts related to importations 
of foreign petroleum and prod- 
ucts and to the extent necessary 
to maintain the level of domes- 
tic and world prices of petro- 
leum and products agreed upon 
by the defendants. 

“(c) Divide among themselves for- 
eign producing and marketing ter- 
ritories; 

“(d) Agree upon, maintain and 
correlate domestic and world prices 
of petroleum and products; 

“(e) Establish and maintain quotas 
for the marketing of petroleum and 
products in foreign markets and 
areas; 

“(f) Control imports of petroleum 
and products into the U. S8.; 

“(g) Control exports of petroleum 
and products from the U. 8.; 

“(h) Exclude U. 8S. petroleum com- 
panies other than defendants and 
their subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies, from opportunity to engage 
outside the U. S. in the production 
and refining of petroleum and prod- 
ucts, and from importing into the 
U. S. foreign petroleum products of 
their own production or manufacture; 

“(i) Exclude U. 8S. petroleum 
companies other than defend- 
ants and their subsidiaries and 
affiliated companies, from op- 
portunity to import into the 

U. S. petroleum and products 

produced in foreign countries by 

defendants and other petroleum 
companies ; 

“(j) Enter into long term supply 
contracts to prevent sales of foreign 
produced petroleum and products to 
competitors; 

“(k) Eliminate or restrict competi- 
tion in foreign markets; 

“(1) Cause the formation of local 
cartel agreements to suppress and 
eliminate competition in various for- 
eign markets and areas; 

“(m) Refrain from duplicating fa- 
cilities for the production, transpor- 
tation, refining or marketing of pe- 
troleum and products in foreign coun- 
tries, and arrange for common use 
of existing facilities. 

“(n) Monopolize patents and proc- 
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THREE PRINCIPALS in first hearing of West Coast antitrust case against seven major oil companies last week were, left to 
right: George Jansen, The Texas Co.; U.S. Judge James M. Carter, and William C. Dixon, head of the Pacific Coast section of 


government Antitrust Division. 


side of an issue. 


ago in San Francisco. 


eses relating to the refining of pe- 
troleum and products; 

“(o) Control a predominant part 
of the world’s commercial tanker 
fleet and exclude others from the op- 
portunity of utilizing tankers for the 
transportation of petroleum and 
products in foreign trade; and 

“(p) Acquire the business and fa- 
cilites of other companies engaged 
in the production, transportation, re- 
fining and/or marketing of petroleum 
and products outside the U. S. 

“(q) Submit uniform noncom- 
petitive bids for supply of pe- 
troleum and products required by 
military and civilian agencies of 
the government of the U. S.” 
Although they were not named as 

defendants, various other foreign and 
domestic companies were mentioned 
in DJ’s specific cartel operations al- 
legations, among them: Royal Dutch 
Sheli, Anglo-Iranian, Atlantic Re- 
fining, Standard Oil (Ind.), Conti- 
nental Oil, Cities Service, Tide Water 
Associated, Maryland Oil, Pure Oil, 
Richfield, Sinclair, Union Oil, Arab- 
ian American Oil Co., American Oil 
Co, and California Texas Oi] Co. 
Most were named in connection with 
establishment of the Petroleum Ex- 
port Assn. but some were mentioned 
in other aspects. 


ICC Suspends Low Rail Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended until Nov. 9 pro- 
posed rates, originally effective April 
10, on tank car shipments of crude 
oil and products from Billings, Mont., 
to North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. 
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Mr. Jansen was selected by defendants to argue a motion asking deletion from complaint of 
references to 1930 and 1939 cases, involving the defendants on charges of antitrust violations in marketing. 
that motion while government won two other points in highly technical phase of preliminaries. 


Defendants won 
Here Mr. Dixon explains his 


Mr. Jansen was formerly in antitrust office, won a case for government against American Can Co. three years 
He has been with The Texas Co., since January, 1951 


West Coast Antitrust Case Still Mired in Details 


Last week’s preliminary hearing in 
Los Angeles in the big West Coast 
antitrust case cleared away some of 
the legalistic details. But the hear- 
ing lacked the significance promised 
earlier in the year. 


Most important deveiopment was 
the order by U. S. District Judge 
James M. Carter giving the defend- 
ants 60 days (until June 13) to answer 
the complaint originally filed by the 
government on May 12, 1950. The 
complaint charged that seven West 
Coast majors (General Petroleum, 
Richfield, Tide Water, Union Oil, 
Shell, Texaco, The Texas Co., and 
Standard of California) control pro- 
duction, transportation and market- 
ing of crude oil and refined petroleum 
products in five West Coast states. 
These are California, Washington, 
Oregon, Arizona and Nevada. The 
complaint said the majors have used 
their alleged monopoly to eliminate 
competition from independent pro- 
ducers, refiners and marketers in 
numerous ways. 

The Conservation Committee of 
California Oil Producers was also 
named as a defendant, charged with 
being an instrument for realizing the 
alleged monopoly, 


When the defendants answer the 
44-page complaint, the issues will be 
placed in focus for the first time. 
Then it may be possible to see how 
the legal clash will shape up. 


Because the case is still in its 
early stages, it won’t come to trial 


before 1954, and probably not before 
1955, according to educated guess- 
ing. 


Question and Answers—For many 
months now, the government and the 
individual defendants have been en- 
gaged in arguments outside the court- 
room over scores of questions the 
government asked, soliciting informa- 
tion for the case. The defendants 
have objected to many of the ques- 
tions. By working out the differences 
over these questions, they have avoid- 
ed courtroom hearings. 

Early this year there were s0 
many unsettled objections, it looked 
as though last week’s hearings would 
be protracted In fact, the hearings 
promised to be a preview of the big 
case. 

By last week, though, most of 
the objections had been negotiated. 
Judge Carter gave the litigants un- 
til May 18 to negotiate the rest of 
the objections or submit them for a 
hearing in his court. 


Court Rulings—Last week’s hear- 
ing involved three defense motions, 
none with any significant bearing on 
the case. Judge Carter ruled in fa- 
vor of the government on two and 
for the defendants on one: 

1. He granted the defense motion 
asking deletion from the complaint 
of references to 1930 and 1939 anti- 
trust cases involving the defendants 
on marketing charges, on the ground 
they were immaterial. 


2. He denied a motion by the con- 
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servation committee asking for a 
separate triai, 


3. He denied a motion by Richfield 
requesting that it be excused from 
supplying information about the com- 
pany prior to its 1937 reorganization. 


In allowing deletion of references 
to the old cases, Judge Carter re- 
marked that they suggested use of a 
“bad boy” theory, namely that they 
might imply the defendants have been 
“bad boys” in the past. 


Shortage of Steel Plate 
Slows Oil Storage Program 


Although PAD has _ authorized 
about 140 million bbls. of new stor- 
age at terminals outside refineries, 
only 24.5 million bbls. had been put 
in place by the end of 1952, accord- 
ing to Richard E. Nelson, Jr., a di- 
rector of PAD’s Supply and Trans- 
portation Division. 


Speaking before an API Transpor- 
tation Division products pipe line 
conference April 20 at Kansas City, 
Mr, Nelson pointed out that the con- 
tinuing shortage of steel plate had 
slowed the program. 


However, he estimated that an ad- 
ditional 31 million bbls. of capacity 
would be completed by the end of 
1953. 


He said about 163,000 miles of pipe 
line are now in service, an increase 
of about 13,000 miles over Septem- 
ber 1950 when PAD was organized. 


He called pipe line development 
“spectacular,” pointing out that, de- 
spite materiai shortages, industry 
broke all records for pipe line con- 
struction during 1952. He said 1953 
construction probably would exceed 
1952. 

He stated total pipe line capacity 
included 7,000,000 b/d for crude oil 
and 1,500,000 b/d for products. Es- 
timated cost of these investments is 
“well above” $2 billion, he said. 


API Issues Independent Book 
On Oil Prices, Competition 


The API has begun distribution of 
a book on “Oil Prices and Competi- 
tion,” written for it by Harold Flem- 
ing, an independent writer on eco- 
nomic and financial matters. 


The book discusses causes of price 
wars, unbranded gasolines, postwar 
“octane race,” how dealers and job- 
bers arrive at their prices, and the 
degree to which public is benefitting 
from oil industry competition. 


“It is,” said API, “an outside 
writer’s view and report on the many 
complex considerations that go into 
the making of oil prices.” 


In the foreword, API President 
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Frank M. Porter expresses the hope 
that the book will “contribute to bet- 
ter public understanding of this com- 
plex subject.” 

The sixty-two-page book is being 
distributed free to college, university, 
public and business libraries, editorial 
writers, all 20,000 members of Oil 
Industry Information Committee and 
other selected groups. Otherwise, it 
is being sold by API at initial prices 
of 50c for soft-cover editions and $1 
for hard-cover, with discounts on bulk 
orders. 

Emphasizing that the book is 
“Fleming’s,” API recounted that in 
gathering material and writing it he 
found that “oil men _ themselves 
couldn’t always agree on the factors 
which affect oil prices, so many and 
varied are they.” 

API said that book in its final 
(fourth-draft) form has been en- 
dorsed by such men as Roy J. Thomp- 
son, chairman of National Oil Job- 
bers Council; R. M. Bartlett, vice 
president of API Marketing Division; 
and John Harper, former NOJC chair- 
man. 


Defense Orders 
For Oil Industry 


ssued April 14-20, inclusive) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt's OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
maiis out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA — 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


NPA Order M-46B, Dir. 1—Use of material 
in petroleum industry. 


What Orders Do 
National Production 


USE OF MATERIAL IN PETROLEUM IN- 
DUSTRY—Dir. 1 to M-46B—Oil and gas op- 
erators may use any lawfully acquired mate- 
rials in any construction project without first 
getting authorization from the PAD for that 
use. 
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Industrywide Bargaining 
Urged by OWIU's Knight 


Becauce the oil industry is “mo- 
nopolistic” and thereby able to bar- 
gain on an industry-wide basis, the 
unions should not be barred from 
industrywide bargaining, according to 
O. A. “Jack” Knight, president of 
Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO). 

Speaking before a Senate Labor 
Committee April 17, in Washington, 
Mr. Knight repeated his previous 
statements, however, that OWIU does 
not have industrywide bargaining as 
its goal. 

He also charged that inter-locking 
directorates and joint ownership of 
pipe lines and other facilities further 
enable industry to act on industry- 
wide basis. “We have found that 
inevitably, whether we are bargaining 
on a plant-by-plant or company-by- 
company basis, that we are actually 
bargaining against the industry as a 
whole,” Mr. Knight said. 

Other points in Knight’s testimony 
at committee hearing included: 

1. Protection for workers—Workers 
need protection by government of 
their rights to organize and bargain 
collectively. Because of “inability” 
of National Labor Relations Board, 
workers “are not receiving this pro- 
tection, especially in industries where 
organization has not been fully ac- 
complished.” 

2. Protection for employers—Taft 
Hartley Act affords employers much 
greater protection than it does to 
employes, such as giving process of 
injunction to employers when the 
same privilege is not “in reality” 
available to workers. 

8. NSRB operation—Board is “re- 
quired” to crusade for protection of 
management, but has failed to cru- 
sade for rights of workers. 

4. Free speech—So-calied “free 
speech” provision of Taft-Hartley Act 
needs to be corrected so that em- 
ployers’ “free speech” may be used 
in unfair labor practice cases on 
same basis as it is used as evidence 
in civil and criminal cases. Mr. 
Knight said “this one provision of 
the Act has done more to weaken 
the protection for unorganized work- 
ers than any other provision. .. ” 

5, Plant guards—Shouid be free to 
choose any organization as their col- 
lective bargaining agent. 

6. Supervisory employes—Exclusion 
of “supervisory employes from Act has 
provided employers with an additional 
and unfair strike breaking weapon 
and has, in many plants, virtually 
destroyed effective collective bargain- 
ing.” 

7. Lockouts—Congress should not 
give employers such power because 
it is “starvation” weapon used as 
substitute for collecting bargaining. 
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PERCENTAGE of secondary storage capacity filled with principal products as of 

Feb. 28, 1953, in various PAD districts is shown in this map prepared by the Census 

Bureau. Percentages as of Jan. 31 are shown in parentheses. “Distillate” includes 

Nos. 1-4 fuel oil and light Diesel oil. “Residual” includes Nos. 5-6 fuel oil and 
heavy Diesel oil 


Secondary Inventories Show Sharp Drop 


Secondary inventories of gasoline, 
kerosine, distillate and residual fuel 
oils in all five of the PAD Districts 
totaled 48,000,000 bbls. as of Feb. 28, 
1953, a drop of 5,800,000 bbls. from 
Jan. 31, according to the Bureau of 
Census. 

The total represents the sharpest 
decline in secondary storage in eight 
months, but is an increase of 1,100,- 
000 bbls. over the total storage re- 
ported on Feb. 29, 1952, the bureau 
said. 

The sharpest decrease was record- 
ed in PAD District 1 where stocks 


declined 3,865,000 bbls., a drop of 
16% from the Jan. 31 total. Inven- 
tories registered an 83% drop in 
PAD District 2, were off 3% in PAD 
District 3, 2% in PAD District 4, 
and were down 9% in District 5. 

Distillate fuels were off 3,185,000 
bbls. in the U. S. and total gasoline 
stocks in secondary storage were 
down 686,000 bbls. Residual fuel oil 
in storage declined 89,000 bbls. and 
there were 751,000 fewer barrels of 
kerosine in secondary storage on Feb. 
28 than on Jan. 31, the bureau re- 
ports showed. 


Census Report on Secondary Stocks, Storage Capacity 
(figures in thousands of bbis.) 


Bulk Storage 
Jan. 31 Feb. 29 Capacity 
1953 1952 Jan. 31, 1953 
22,902 16,596 36,211 
5,788 5,049 9,028 
2 2,236 5,093 
10,092 6,344 15,803 
4,168 2,967 6,287 
20,579 16,596 36,451 
9,068 9,140 15,832 
3,342 3,392 6, 
6,523 6,051 11,628 
1,646 1,075 2,764 
5,215 5,627 9,592 
3,093 3,524 4,785 
785 684 1,596 
1,033 932 1,800 
487 1,411 
1,530 1,451 2,705 
982 1,618 
116 177 
523 348 
6 5 17 
3,550 3,545 n.a. 
2,137 2,118 n.a. 
113 n.a. 
1,112 1,232 n.a. 
200 82 n.a. 














Weather Colder for Week; 


Warmer on Seasonal Basis 


Winter made a late. stand last 
week as all cities in the East Coast, 
Midwest and Southeast areas cov- 
ered in NPN’s degree day report, 
showed an average of 40 more degree 
days than last week. 

Seasonal totals for the Sept. 1-April 
18 portion of the heating season still 
show the result of mild weather this 
year with all areas reporting less 
degree days than last year or normal. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept. 1-April 18 


Apr.12- 

1952- 1951- Nor- Apr.i8, 

East Coast 53 52 mal 1953 
Bostont ......... 4794 5054 5425 144 
New York ....... 4184 4389 4925 125 
Philadelphia ..... 3885 4084 4494 108 
Washingtont ..... 3705 3808 4348 97 
Average ....... 4142 4334 4798 119 

Midwest 

Chicagot ........ 5992 5996 166 
Cleveland ... 5259 5693 173 


Detroitt ..... 1. 54 5889 6047 170 
Minneapolist 
Omahat 





ae ee 4447 4407 139 
Average ....... 5963 5897 173 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t 2532 2468 2789 63 
Charleston, 8.C... 1574 1561 1808 22 
Nashville, Tenn.{. 3341 3426 3505 100 
Raleigh, N. C. ... 2817 2831 3168 65 
Average ....... 2566 2572 2818 63 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco ... 2223 2473 2125 79 
Seattle .......-.«- 3510t 3923¢ 4080¢ 105 
Denvert ......... 5235 5615 5465 217 


Average ....... 3656 4004 3890 134 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 

tReadings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken’ at downtown (city) offices. 

tIncludes weather bureau correction. 


Better Petroleum Trucking 
Urged by DTA’s Knudson 


Defense Transport Administrator 
James K. Knudson told the National 
Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., at Boca 
Raton, Fla., April 17, that there were 
“scattered indications” that the typi- 
cal traffic manager in the oil in- 
dustry “has not fully come into his 
own in the field of bulk liquids 
movement” on highways. 

After citing several instances in 
which shippers continued to use ser- 
vices of truckers with bad safety 
records, Mr. Knudson urged traf- 
fic managers to look beyond lowest 
rates and “pay the ciosest attention 
to the safety record and operating 
practices of the tank truckers they 
employ.” 


Tire Company Sells Interests 


General Tire & Rubber Co. of Ak- 
ron will dispose of its 237,600-share 
interest in Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio, which produces 
in addition to its own brands some 
private brand tires for the oil in- 
dustry, Among others, it supplies 
tires to Pure Oil Co. and American 
Oil Co. 

Application has been made to Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission to 
offer 200,000 shares to the public. 
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Supply ‘Cushion’ Need Calls for Serious Study 


That the oil industry is in a particularly difficult and 
dangerous situation, due to following a government re- 
quest and satisfying the country’s dire needs these last 
few war years, was clearly pointed out by two speakers 
at the meeting in Cleveland last week of the National 
Petroleum Assn. 


The danger—and it is on the industry right today— 
lies in the fact that, in obeying the request of the gov- 
ernment for a million barrels more refining capacity and 
the production to protect that increase, the industry has 
filled its tanks with surplus products beyond the natural 
requirements of the market. If this already existing 
surplus should be released to the open market, prices in 
all products and all over the country would undoubtedly 
break badly. That would cause the industry heavy dol- 
lar losses and at the same time deprive the country of 
the necessary supply it now needs for its war effort 
and future security. 


Augmenting this dollar loss in the domestic markets 
would be the imports of foreign crude and products. 
These, in turn, would present a double complication— 
one, of increasing the supply being offered the market 
and, two, of reducing the dollars that foreign producing 
countries like Venezuela need for their continued de- 
velopment and also the sustenance of a stable govern- 
ment much needed by the U. S. and the free nations 
of the world. 


The problem, as stated by the two speakers, is 
how to maintain this excess of domestic crude sup- 
ply capacity, of refinery capacity and the necessary 
storage and distribution facilities, and get the money 
to do it without the industry coming under the most 
rigid type of government regulation this country 
has had yet. 


President Spencer of Sinclair, as the first of these 
speakers, warned emphatically of this problem and the 
great danger confronting the industry. Blackwell Smith, 
the New York antitrust law authority and second 
speaker, suggested a solution in the form of a return 
by the courts to the old “rule of reason” in applying 
the antitrust statutes, with the initial impetus to be 
provided by the President acting on the advice of a spe- 
cial committee of outstanding men similar to the com- 
missions that have recently recommended changes in 
government operations, including the handling of our 
war supply problems. 


Although Mr. Smith’s answer may seem simple and 
direct, actually, he conceded, the fulfillment of his pro- 
posal would mean traveling a road full of political and 
public relations pitfalls, as well as legal ones. It is a 
road that may have to lead through many courts before 
reaching the Supreme Court, and even there, the prob- 
lem might not get the solution that the oil industry 
would be seeking. 

The legal background of the Smith proposal begins 
with the enactment of the Sherman Antitrust Act 50 
years ago, when the country adopted the policy of pro- 
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tecting and developing competition. Subsequently, in 
its decision in the famous Standard Oil dissolution case, 
the Supreme Court applied what came to be called the 
“rule of reason.” It did this in holding that the Standard 
Oil companies should not be obliterated as punishment 
but should be directed how to operate according to the 
court’s conception of the law. Somewhat later, to state 
it broadly, the courts even held that there was “good” 
restraint of trade and “bad” restraint. Then a change 
took place, with the result that in recent years the 
courts have been moving more and more to the idea 
that any restraint of trade is illegal, as the Supreme 
Court said in the Socony-Vac Madison case. 


So what Attorney Smith is now proposing is that the 
courts go back the same way until they get to the “rule 
of reason,” and then hold that industry—meaning the 
oil industry—can indulge in co-operation with the gov- 
ernment in such restraints of trade as will meet the 
great problem stated at the start of this editorial. The 
procedure would be similar to that followed by the in- 
dustry and government in meeting problems connected 
with the current and the previous war, and in the han- 
dling of the sudden shut-down of the Abadan refinery 
in the Middle East. 


Attorney Smith wants to go back down this road 
without further enactments by Congress, if at all pos- 
sible, without further unfair and unfriendly orders from 
the Federal Trade Commission, and without further 
attacks by the Department of Justice. 


This road back to “reason”, via the courts, may be 
the only road that is safe, the only road by which the 
industry might travel and hope to escape the sort of 
government regulation that would be almost certain to 
bring it—and the country—to socialism or statism than 
it is today. But a tremendous job of education of pub- 
lic and government will have to be done before any 
president will endorse any commission report recom- 
mending a method by which a private industry can 
make agreéments and control its own operations, no 
matter how much in the public eye such private con- 
trol might be formulated and imposed. It also will take 
a great deal more education, probably, to convince Con- 
gress that it should let such industry operation proceed, 
and it probably would take still more effort to educate 
the courts not to rule against such industry co-opera- 
tion in its own and the public interest. 


Very definitely, however, something has got to be 
done because of the surplus stocks and surplus ca- 
pacity hanging over this industry, and because of 
the increasing cost of carrying this surplus if that 
cost must be shouldered by the industry alone. To 
continue taking on this burden means higher prices 
or serious financial difficulties, both of which also 
could lead to the most serious of political conse- 
quences. 


Undoubtedly some study groups will evolve shortly 
from the leadership of the industry, from the Petroleum 
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Administration for Defense and perhaps from the Eisen- 
hower administration direct. 

It is to be hoped that these study groups will be 
broadly representative of the industry, but not so large 
as to be cumbersome. 

It also is to be hoped that the top leaders of the in- 
dustry and government will see that these groups meet 
and debate their problems in public, so far as is at all 
practical. At all events, these groups should not under 
any circumstances make the big mistake made by the 
leaders of the industry, representatives of the major oil 
companies, back in the Ickes code days when absolutely 
ALL discussions were kept secret by this top group 
with Ickes ordering the secrecy and enforcing it by let- 
ting the industry leaders think that if he was crossed 
in any way, he and the New Dealers would do still 
worse by the industry. It was Ickes’ insistence on abso- 
lute secrecy until he was ready to promulgate an order 
and the supine acceptance of Ickes’ utterly illegal com- 


mands, that produced the infamous Madison case and 
much trouble for all industry. 


A public relations campaign also is required, because 
who knows just how many in office and on the bench 
today, will refuse to change from their thinking devel- 
oped over the past 20 years? 


Every oil man should turn from his daily tasks enough 
to keep fully informed of this great danger and so as 
to give the discussions that should come regarding it 
enough personal study that will enable him to have 
an intelligent opinion. He may not find many ideas 
for lower costs and more business in such a study 
course, but one thing is certain—if he does not inform 
himself on the problem and contribute to and support 
a sound solution to it, he will not have much, if any- 
thing, to say about the operation, or perhaps even own- 
ership of the business that he has been building all 
his life. 








Comments from Readers: 


FROM: Lloyd L. Felker 
Lloyd L. Felker Company 
Central Ave. & W. Arnold 
St. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 


I read your editorial in the March 
llth issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS in which you alluded to a talk 
given by Mr. Willetts of Socony-Vac. 
He struck a real chord, I am sure. 
The story of the oil business is really 
the story around the Independents, 
which brings to mind a few thoughts 
which I am going to pass on to you 
for what they are worth. 


First, let me quote a little axiom 
or phrase which I have used for a 
good many years and which I have 
taught to many of my people. That 
is this: “You never get big being 
small.” This can be taken many 
ways; let me explain just a little. 
There are some things that you can 
do by sheer weight, such as the OIIC 
is doing now in all the various pub- 
lications and magazines showing the 
great strides made by the oil in- 
dustry—which is fine, to my way of 
thinking, but there is too much of it. 
I think big people got big by. helping 
people to get big under them, and 
while I have been associated with 
three or four different major oil com- 
panies in the 29 years we have been 
at it, it has always been quite a scrap 
to keep from getting swallowed up. 
There are things that a jobber can do 
in his community or his district in 
which he operates which no major 
oil company can do or will ever be 
able to do. 


I have always maintained that the 
jobber and a good major supplier, or 
a good supplier, will get further to- 
gether than either one of them will 
apart. And I think we have definitely 
proved it in our own area up here. 
The oil companies as a whole are not 
a part of the community in which 


they operate. Not a great deal of 
the revenues, or the benefits, or the 
monies that are derived from the 
sale of their products are left in the 
community, so to speak. I believe 
you get out of the community only 
what you put into it, and most major 
companies, and not only in the oil busi- 
ness but in many lines of endeavor, 
move their people around like check- 
ers on a checkerboard and they don’t 
become a part of and help build up 
a community. 

This statement may not be always 
100% true, because there are many 
instances, I know, of various com- 
munities where major company em- 
ployes have become an integral part 
of the community. But by and large, 
that is not true. I have watched them 
over many states come and go just 
like checkers on the board, 


A while ago I was at an OIIC meet- 
ing and dropped a little thought at 
the meeting along these lines. This 
thought might be apropos to many 
states. Our own state of Wisconsin, 
for instance, is contiguous to a very 
large share of the population of the 
United States. The public uses Wis- 
consin a good deal for a play ground, 
and we up here in Wisconsin have 
come to look at tourist trade as one 
of our major sources of income, How- 
ever, the resort owners, etc. have to 
more or less go it alone as far as 
building up the demand and prefer- 
ence for this particular part of the 
country. Again, I would say off-hand 
that the Oil Industry Information 
Committee could do well by taking 
a number of thousands of dollars that 
are going into some magazines and 
coming up into a state like Wis- 
consin or Minnesota, or various other 
ones, and sparking some local enter- 
prises in the lake country, for in- 
stance, with the Conservation Com- 
mission of this state or any other 
state. There are many contests in 
which the local youngsters and sports- 
men could enter, and I believe a few 
hundred thousand dollars spent that 


way where people feel they are a part 
of rather than an accessory to the 
community, would give them a lot 
more publicity and good will, and 
after all that’s all they are buying— 
the good will of the public, far quicker 
than what they are trying to do by 
sheer weight. 


Editor’s Reply: 


I can realize the difficulties con- 
fronting the OTIC in considering the 
practical application of this idea, be- 
cause communities all over the coun- 
try would be soliciting their support, 
even the deserts of New Mexico 
where more and more people from the 
cold North like to go in the winter. 
I would suggest that you talk up 
this idea along the lines of localizing 
some of the OIIC’s expenditure. The 
start of that might be consideration 
to organizing oil companies in resort 
areas by their areas, and see what 
could be done in a co-operative type 
of campaign either paid for collec- 
tively, if that money could be obtained 
from all of the interested oil com- 
panies, or in the individual oil com- 
panies talking up the value of their 
particular resort areas. 


* * * 


FROM: Louis M. Hipp 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Please discontinue my subscription 
. . + I have been retired by the com- 
pany with whom I was employed for 
more than 20 years, during which 
time I was never off your subscrip- 
tion list. Your wonderful weekly Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws is inval- 
uable to a field sales representative 
of petroleum products. I was glad to 
show every copy to some dealer for 
information they desired and it kept 
me informed on the production, re- 
fining and marketing (problems), en- 
abling me to be of service to my 
dealer friends in keeping them in- 
formed. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 


Oil Takes Time Out to Honor 
100-Year-Old Grease Companies 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


A neighborly 

gesture by oil 

men toward other oil men the other 

night at Newark, N. J., came as a 

reminder that this industry was a 

lubricating and illuminating industry 

before it became the petroleum indus- 

try. And that one day “petroleum” 
may not be a broad enough tag. 


The raw-material pendulum swings 
in an ever-wider arc, and already has 
reached that field of substances from 
which synthetics come. 


But back to Newark: The New 
Jersey Oil Trade Assn., Inc., honored 
two specialty lubrication businesses 
which were established in the whale 
oil, animal and vegetable oil days, 
and latched onto petroleum when the 
drilling of the first well in Penn- 
sylvania proved not to be just a 
piece of (Drake’s) “folly.” 

The Swan Finch Oil Corp. and Isley 
Doubleday and Co., both of New 
York, are 100 years old this year, and 
scrolls commemorating the anniver- 
sary were presented to their presi- 
dents, Howard F. Moncrieff and P. 
Henry Kerler, respectively. 

As Arthur Phillips, president of the 
trade association pointed out, the 
companies have attained a milestone 
that few businesses of any kind reach. 

It is interesting to note, too, that 
they’re in that unspectacular side of 
the industry without which today’s 
super fuels would be useless because 
wheels wouldn’t turn, bearings would 
burn out and gears would “freeze”. 

Swan-Finch is a compounder and 
blender of greases and lubes of many 
kinds. Its lubricants, we’re told, have 
been the original “fill” in some parts 
of many of the automobiles built in 
this country during the last 20 years. 
It’s strong, too, on foundry core oils— 
and oils and greases for farmers, 
contractors and truck fleets, a line 
which it exports to Europe and South 
Africa. 

It started out with fish and tanners’ 
oils. And one of the men who sub- 
sequently gave his name to it, Alden 
W. Swan, was referred to in his 
obituary notices in 1917 as “the father 
of the oil trade.” 


* * . 


Iisley Doubleday is one of the last 
of a rugged breed—almost as strange 
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today as mutton-chop whiskers, It 
has been recognized as the oldest 
manufacturer of axle grease in the 
U. S., and sometimes is referred to as 
“the grease king.” 

It specializes in lubricating special- 
ties for the marine, automotive, rail- 
road and other industries, emphasizing 
track and rack greases. In the petro- 
leum industry’s early years, Ilsley 
Doubleday’s products were used by 
almost every steel mill in the country. 

It started out with animal fats 
principally, later used vegetable oils, 
then petroleum. 


Back in 1853, recounts a Swan- 
Finch history, the most effective lub- 
ricants then known probably were 
castor oil for heavy equipment, and 
whale oil for light machinery. 

“Textile mills used whale oil al- 
most exclusively as a lubricant for 
the spinning machinery . . . Lard oil 
was used as a cutting oil in machine 


MIDWEST 


shops and for dressing leather belts. 
Linseed, cotton seed, olive, palm and 
fish oils were used for leather tan- 
ning, in founding, illuminants and 
possibly for lubrication of other ma- 
chinery. 

“Open, bearings were packed with 
pickled sides of pork that had the 
hide and hair left on. Beef and mut- 
ton tallow were also used for large 
bearings. 

“Beef tallow was accepted for over 
a half century as the standard lubri- 
cant for steam cylinders of the early 
engines and pumps.” 


Now there’s a metal, titanium, for 
jet aircraft, naval and ordnance uses, 
that’s so new only about 1,200 tons 
were produced last year. So hard to 
machine is it that a new cutting oil 
was indicated for it. Several com- 
panies, including Swan-Finch, have 
come up with cutting oils that do the 
job. 

These companies know that jet en- 
gineers are still waiting for metals 
or materials that won't lose strength 
in the heat range from 1,000 to 2,000 
degrees F., and that maybe a cobalt- 
nickel-chrome alloy will fill the bill. 
They mean to come up with whatever 
lubes will meet the new requirements. 


They'll do it, too, if they have to 
use something you haven't even heard 
of yet. 


2 Movies Are Designed to Sell Oil; 
One Aids Farmers, Other Pushes Travel 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


Two new mov- 

ies, one produced 

by Sinclair Refining Co. and the other 
by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), will 
receive widespread showings before 
various types of Midwest audiences 
this summer. The films were pro- 
duced with the thought, first, of pub- 
lic service, and second to stimulate 
the general consumption of petroleum 


products. Neither carries any com- — 


pany advertising. 


The Sinclair movie “Treasure 
Farm,” is aimed primarily at rural 
audiences and tells the story of how 
greater, more constant yields, may be 
attained through such land-use prac- 
tices as crop rotation and grasslands 
farming. 

Standard’s new color film, “Mid- 
west Holiday,” is designed to stimu- 
late vacation travel in the Midwest 


by depicting the scenic beauty and 
many of the different types of places 
and people in the area. 

Both pictures are available, free 
of charge, for showings before farm 
groups, schools, civic and women’s 
organizations, and over television sta- 
tions. 

“Treasure Farm” was first shown 
to and enthusiastically received by an 
audience of more than 450 county 
farm agents in Chicago. It is esti- 
mated that the film will be viewed by 
500,000 farmers by the end of 1953. 

” 7 * 

Sinclair’s movie develops the theme 
that grassland farming is becoming 
increasingly important in the agri- 
cultural world, not only as a source of 
feed for livestock and poultry but also 
as a means of soil conservation. It 
points out that recent studies have 
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shown that bare soil loses the top 
seven inches in 24 years while grass- 
land would not lose that amount in 
3,500 years. 

The story presents a contrast be- 
tween the prosperous Harrison farm, 
which has practiced grassland farm- 
ing for many years, and the rundown 
Nelson property across the road. 

When the picture opens, the Nelson 
Farm has been inherited by Harry 
Nelson, a city worker who always 
had dreamed of returning to the farm. 
But he is disillusioned by the hope- 
lessness of working the submarginal 
land and decides to return to the city. 

But the Harrisons intercede and 
tell him how they can restore the 
fertility of the soil and increase its 
yields by putting it into pasture. The 
difficulties of the undertaking are 
presented realistically. _The Nelsons 
are handicapped by limited funds and 
adverse weather but benefit from the 
advice of the Harrisons and their 
county agent. In the end, they are 
successful in converting the worn out 
fields into a true “Treasure Farm.” 


Standard’s film is built around a 
“boy meets girl” story and takes the 
young people and her father on a tour 
of the wonderlands of the Midwest. 


PACIFIC COAST 





A milder at- 
titude in the Pa- 
cific Coast section of the federal anti- 
trust division has been reported 
privately by representatives of some 
of the defendant companies in the 
big West Coast antitrust suit. 

Best indication, according to these 
reports, is that numerous legal dif- 
ferences have been settled, with the 
government making a number of con- 
cessions. The differences have arisen 
over government requests for informa- 
tion. The defendants have objected to 
many of the questions and type of 
information requested. At the begin- 
ning of the year, it looked as though 
some 190 objections were headed for 


a showdown in a courtroom hearing. ~ 


The significant thing is that most 
of the objections have been negotiated 
by government and defense attorneys 
without taking them into court. 

; Pe ee 

U. S. District Judge James M. 
Carter made his’ first courtroom ap- 
pearance i®‘cohhection with the anti- 


His’ casual manner put the court- 


Beginning in a Chicago newspaper 
office, it moves along the Lake Mich- 
igan dunes to the music festival at 
Interlochen, Mich. 


An understanding of the pioneer 
days is gained through shots of an 
old water wheel in Indiana and re- 
stored log cabins at New Salem, Il. 
A stop at Hannibal recalls the old 
river days of Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn. 


Succeeding shots show the skyline 
of Kansas City, Nebraska’s towering 
state capitol, Boot Hill Cemetery at 
Dodge City, Kans., and oil wells on 
the capitol lawn in Oklahoma City. 
White-faced Herefords show the pro- 
gress made in beef cattle since the 
longhorns of a few years ago. 


Moving farther west, the film shows 
the scenic wonders of Pike’s Peak, 
and the Rockies, and the majestic 
Tetons rising above the Wyoming 
plains. Old Faithful and other mar- 
vels of Yellowstone appear in their 
glory. 

Returning eastward, the film shows 
the badlands of South Dakota and the 
wooded lakes of Minnesota with a 
description of the intense shipping 
activity at Duluth. Final pictures 
show the Wisconsin dells and country 
and a day at the Iowa state fair. 


More Reasonable DJ Attitude Appears 
To Exist in West Coast Antitrust Case 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


room at ease; and the hearing was 
expedited by the candor of his ap- 
proach. 

The first point was a motion by 
the defendants asking that portions 
of the complaint be deleted. Before 
the arguments were delivered, the 
judge explained that he had studied 
the briefs and was familiar with the 
issue. 


Then he related that when he was 
an attorney, he often found himself 
arguing a matter before a poker- 
faced judge who gave no indication 
whether he was making his point or 
not. The judge said, in effect, that 
he was pretty well convinced by the 
defendants’ argument and it was up 
to government counsel to change his 
mind. 


After the government stated its ar- 
guments, the judge indicated he 
wasn’t convinced. Then counsel for 
one of the defendants reviewed its 
objections, and Judge Carter re- 
marked he would “let the government 
have another short go at it.” 


Within seconds after listening to 


the arguments, the judge announced 
his decision (he granted the motion) 
and proceeded to enumerate the rea- 
sons. Hardly pausing, he then an- 
nounced his decision on a second mo- 
tion and rattled off his reasons very 
concisely. (He ruled for the govern- 
ment.) 
* - 


Serve-yourself stations are under 
fire in Wenatchee, Washington, where 
a ban may be included in a new fire 
prevention code under preparation. 

Mayor Arthur H. Pohlman said 
such stations couldn’t be barred just 
because they are a different type of 
business. But he thought they could 
be restricted as a fire hazard. City 
commissioners indicated they favored 
a provision outlawing self-serves. 

The Wenatchee Gacoline Dealers’ 
Assn., taking the initiative, requested 
an ordinance banning them for safety 


reasons. 
+ + * 


Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, 
has adopted a thrift plan enabling 
employes to buy stock at bargain 
prices. 

Starting June 1, when employes 
buy stock, the company will contrib- 
ute 50% as much as each employe. 
All regular employes who have been 
with the company a year and are at 
least 30 years old will be eligible. 
Employes may put in from $5 a 
month to 5% of their salary. The 
arrangement will be handled through 
a trustee. 

Richfield said the company will 
make additional annual contributions 
based on profits. 


~ * * 


In a recent report to stockholders, 
Union Oil President Reese H. Taylor 
emphasized that the company has 
been seeking to transfer capital from 
some existing uses into projects 
éapable of earning greater return. He 
gave two examples of capital with- 
drawals. In one, Union Oil sold six 
of its seven tankers (ranging in age 
from 8 to 14 years) for $11,700,000 
and then turned around and chartered 
them. Union Oil, he pointed out, re- 
tains the benefits of ownership with- 
out the investment. 

In another case, Union sold out its 
6 2/3% interest in the Trans Mountain 
Oil Pipe Line Co. (Edmonton-Van- 
couver) for $4,200,000— just a little 
over a ‘year after it had bought the 
shares for $1,000,000. Profit: $3,200,- 
000, which will be credited to net 
earnings retained in business, said Mr. 
Taylor. 

(Last year, Union Oil sold its fleet 
of tank cars, then leased them back). 

In explaining these transactions, 
Mr. Taylor asserted that one of the 
principal problems faced by manage- 
ment is that of utilizing capital funds 
in the most efficient manner. “The 
securing of capital for current needs 
without recourse to borrowing con- 
tinues to be a problem,” he declared. 
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Health of a Business Determined 
From Dollar and Percentage Data 


By NPN Staff Writer 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.—F. Raymond 
Kraemer, financial consultant of 
Mineola, N. Y., declared last week 
that the oil industry never has had 
a real understanding of the actual 
profit requirements and financial 
standards for petroleum distribution. 

Speaking before the spring conven- 
tion of the Indiana Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn. April 15-16, Mr. 
Kraemer said that this lack of un- 
derstanding. is the principal reason 
for failure to provide a generally 
satisfactory profit for petroleum mar- 
keting, 

Other convention speakers includ- 
ed Richard T. James, secretary-man- 
ager of the Hoosier Motor Club; Col. 
Roscoe Turner, aviator; and Miss 
Mercedes Hurst of the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Percentage Formula—Mr. Kraemer, 
who analyzed the financial records of 
a group of Long Island fuel oil dis- 
tributors from 1945 to 1948, declared 
that in order to determine the profit 
requirements of petroleum distribu- 
tion, it will be necessary to revise 
the traditional unit-per-gallon for- 
mula to a percentage formula for 
measuring the financial factors in- 
volved. 


He emphasized that in discussing 
a percentage formula for determin- 
ing profit requirements, he was not 
proposing the adoption of percent- 
age margins. To resolve the prob- 
lem “through the expediency of per- 
centage markup, as such, would be 
to over-simplify the problem,” he 
said, 


“Those of us who believe we see 
this in true perspective never use the 
terminology ‘percentage markup.” 
he said. 


What is needed, Mr. Kraemer ex- 
plained, is for the petroleum mar- 
keter to think in terms of percent- 
ages and dollars—percentages of 
costs and profits—rather than in 
terms of units and gallons. 


“As an example, your banker just 
isn’t interested in gallons and mar- 
gins. He is concerned primarily with 
your dollar sales and wHat_percent- 
age of profit in dollars you can make. 
He won’t take gallons in payment 
for loans. You can’t meet your pay- 
roll with gailons, nor can you pay 
your bills or taxes with gallons. It’s 
dollars you need, and consequently 
your financial program must neces- 
sarily be resolved in dollars and per- 
centages.” 





Local Oil Men Pushing OIIC Activity 


“The OIIC program caught on last 
year—the oil men are doing a real 
job.” | 

This is the appraisal of OIIC ac- 
tivity in the Kentucky-Ohio-Tennes- 
see District offered by J. W. Lenon, 
district representative. In summing 
up the work oil men are doing in the 
three states, Mr. Lenon makes these 
points: 

—During 1952 about 1,700 oil men 
served on county, regional and state 
committees, about 30% of them job- 
bers. The figure should be increased 
to about 2,500 this year. 

—A total of 375 jobbers, dealers 
and major company men attended 
eight regional meetings recently com- 
pleted in Kentucky, the largest at- 
tendance to date. 

—More dealers are coming into the 

program. For example, a Memphis 
dealer, Pat Joyner, is OIIC state vice 
chairman for Tennessee. 

—Oil men have introduced the OIIC 
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school program in 263 high schools 
in the three states. 

—Tennessee is 100% organized, 
with oil men active in every county. 

—Last year, OIIC programs were 
on all 17 television stations in the 
three-state district at least twice (free 
time). 

—Numerous radio programs have 
been broadcast, usually interviews of 
local oil men by the station announcer. 

—As of a recent date, 135 OIC 
programs were on the books, re- 
quested by farm. bureau presidents, 
county grange masters and voca- 
tional and agricultural instructors, 
most of them in Ohio. 


. “It Pays Off—Many of the oil men 


are finding OIIC work of direct bene- 
fit to them. “A classic example of 
what happens,” Mr. Lenon says, is 


..this: 


“The program chairman of some 
club tells us he’s interested in a pro- 
gram. We have local oil men handle 


the arrangements. At the meeting, 
the chairman of the local group in- 
troduces the local oil man, who in 
turn introduces the program, and 
maybe makes a five-minute speech. 
When the program is over, the local 
oil man is congratulated by the audi- 
ence. He is better known.” 


An Ohio jobber has said he is 
“scared to death some of the majors 
are going to get on to this thing” 
that is making money for him. 


Eric Weber, president of Ohio Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn., summed up 
at the association’s March meeting: 
“No man can go out and talk about 
his industry without benefiting him- 
self.” 

Good Reception— Mr. Lenon says 
oil men have found “OTIC is easy.” 
He explains “no one has ever turned 
us down; we have more bookings 
than we can take care of. People 
welcome our programs, because pro- 
gram chairmen are always looking 
for material. All you've got to do is 
ask the guy.” 


Anti-Diversion Resolution 
Adopted in Tennessee 


Tennessee legislators in Nashville 
approved the first in a series of leg- 
islative moves designed to amend the 
state’s constitution to earmark high- 
way user taxes for highway purposes 
only. 


The legislature adopted an anti- 
diversion resolution but a similar ac- 
tion must be approved at the next 
session of the legislature before an 
amendment can be put before the 
voters. 


In other actions Tennessee law- 
makers asked Congress to repeal the 
federal gasoline tax and raised truck 
weight limits from 42,000 to 55,980 
lbs. They authorized a long-range 
highway study commission and passed 
a bill requiring motor fuel marketers 
to state the amount of tax separately 
on bills and invoices and in advertise- 
ments and notices posted at the place 
of sale. 


Maryland Hikes Gasoline Tax 


Maryland’s new one-cent increase 
in gasoline tax, passed last week by 
the Maryland legislature, is expected 
to bring in about $6,000,000 in added 
revenue. 


The increase, boosting the state 
gasoline tax from 5c to 6c, will go 
into effect June 1. The added tax 
is slated to help pay for the state’s 
$568,000,000 highway building pro- 
gram. 
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Tanke-Tratlor 


BY ITS VALUE! 


r ate’ PRICE ALONE is no criterion when you’re 


buying a Tank-Trailer. There are some 
bargains that aren’t bargains at all, if 
you ask this question: ‘Does the Trailer 
have all the specifications it weeds to do 
my job?” 

When you put a Fruehauf into service, 
you know it will stay there, hard at work 
—an asset to your business because of its 
sturdy construction and the Jow main- 
tenance cost that results. It has feature 
after feature to give you safe, profitable, 
dependable hauling for many more 


years than you can ordinarily expect. 

Many of these Fruehauf features, such 
as the Gravity Tandem Underconstruc- 
tion, are exclusive—you can’t get them 
anywhere else at any price. Yet every 
Fruehauf is the lowest-priced of its 
kind, specifications considered, because 
Fruehauf has the world’s most extensive 
facilities for low-cost, high-quality 
Trailer production. 

Be sure to get your money’s worth, 
next time you buy a Tank-Trailer. To 
be sure, get a Fruehauf. 


World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Station Building Permits Climb 19% in February 


Dollar value of service station con- 
struction permits authorized for 
February, 1953, was $3,215,000—up 
18.9% from the $2,703,000 valuation 
in February, 1952. The number of 
permits climbed to 227 from 220 in 
February of last year. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics also 
show that February, 1953, station 
permits were valued at 4.4% more 
than the $3,078,000 valuation for per- 
mits authorized in January, 1953. 

The East North-Central section of 
the country, which is comprised of 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and 
Wisconsin, registered the most acti- 
vity construction-wise with service 
station permit valuation set at $781,- 
000. 


Permit valuation fiyures given 
above are estimates by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, based on checks with 
local city and town officials. They 


include construction within urban 
places, which the Bureau defines as 
covering all incorporated places of 
2,500 population or more in 1940, plus 
a few unincorporated civil divisions. 
Figures are from places containing 
about 85% of the country’s urban 
population. 


They do not represent the volume 
of building actually started during 
each month, because no adjustment 
has been made for lapsed building 
permits, nor for the lag between the 
issuance of a permit and the actual 
start of construction. 


Oil Building Permits Relaxed 


Oil and gas operators may now use 
any materials they have for construc- 
tion projects without first getting 
authorization from PAD. This was 
made possible April 16 by National 


Station Construction Permits Authorized for February* 


(Valuations shown are in thousands of dollars) 


Region and State 


WEES hedeceascedbc ces 227 243 
New England ........ S 12 
Connecticut ....... 1 ? 
Maine ee 0 sees 1 tT 
Massachusetts. 6 10 
New Hampshire ... t t 
Rhode Island ..... t Tt 
VORMOME. ccc ap ascse t 2 
Middle Atlantic ....... 39 28 
New Jersey ...... 7 8 
New York 20 12 
Pennsylvania ..... 12 8 
East North Central .. 43 37 
TilMimole 3 ....eeeesas 4 15 
BRGGRMD <0 ow cc ndduss 5 4 
Michigan .......... 10 4 
GRRO. _ susaucvascee 21 7 
Wisconsin ....... 3 5 
West North Central 21 19 
Padsebide'ee's 7 3 
se bew ees’ vee 2 5 
Minnesota ........ 1 1 
Missouri .......... 5 10 
Nebraska ......... 5 t 
North Dakota ..... t t 
South Dakota ..... 1 t 
33 51 
t t 
1 Tt 
6 12 
3 6 
4 t 
9 12 
3 2 
7 15 
t 4 
13 16 
3 9 
2 1 
4 t 
4 6 
38 41 
t 3 
i 5 
7 5 
30 28 
9 14 
1 2 
2 3 
t t 
2 2 
t 1 
2 5 
2 t 
t 1 
23 25 
% 24 
‘ t 

5 





Urban, as defined by the Bureau xe gasoline 


Number 
Feb, 1953** Jan. 1953 


Valuation 
Feb. 1953** Jan. 1953 Feb. 1952 


Feb. 1952 
220 $3,215 $3,078 $2,703 
13 120 171 175 
2 12 t 23 
t 15 t t 
9 93 148 136 
t tT t t 
t Tt t t 
2 t 23 16 
35 670 338 445 
10 224 111 134 
15 325 130 204 
10 121 97 107 
32 781 588 472 
9 77 270 144 
6 101 56 62 
8 148 91 134 
8 407 114 107 
1 48 57 
17 317 247 169 
5 129 45 87 
1 18 41 3 
3 30 16 7 
5 51 145 58 
2 67 t 13 
1 ? t 1 
t 22 t t 
41 403 606 579 
1 t t 34 
t 25 t t 
6 46 113 98 
4 12 51 48 
2 48 t 18 
9 132 116 105 
9 35 27 156 
9 105 234 118 
1 t 65 2 
6 221 201 46 
t 45 69 t 
3 47- 20 30 
t 5 tT t 
3 124 112 16 
40 435 501 479 
4 t 120 
12 9 31 138 
1 47 51 
23 379 369 216 
12 99 167 185 
2 10 7 30 
t 22 22 t 
7 t t * 100 
2 26 53 35 
tT t 2 t 
1 8 67 20 
t 33 t t 
Tt t 16 t 
24 169 259° 153 
22 121. 243°" 133 
t t t t 
2 48 16 20 


Servicé ‘station aonatgention within urban places. 
covers all incorporated places of 2500 population 


or more in 1940 and by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. Bui 


outside of 


these city limits is emibeded, ‘coun whan tt ta oenteh da Seguheus stectan abene tet 


may be an integral part of a city’s economic and social life. 


** Pre’ 


. 


Production Authority in issuing Di- 
rection 1 to M-46B. 

PAD had requested it on the 
grounds that the original order re- 
quiring advance permission was no 
longer needed and that elimination of 
such provision would ease “paper 
work” on the part of operators. 

The change does not affect the 
need to file request for any priorities 
assistance needed by operators for 
the second quarter. 


Sinclair, Richfield Launch 
New Gasoline, Motor Oil 


Sinclair Refining Co. is unveiling 
the largest advertising and promo- 
tion campaign it has ever attempted 
in introducing two new products, 
Sinclair Power-X premium gasoline 
and Sinclair Extra Duty motor oil 
throughout its 36-state marketing 
area. 

The bulk of the consumer and 
trade advertising is being carried 
through ads in 363 newspapers in 
244 cities, in four national maga- 
zines, radio and television spot an- 
nouncements over 113 stations, and 
in oil trade and farm publications. 

Strong selling support for the new 
gasoline and motor oil will come from 
outdoor bulletins and spot movies in 
loca] theaters, plus a comprehensive 
point-of-sale program at Sinclair sta- 
tions. 

Richfield Oil Corp. of New York, a 
wholly owned Sinclair marketing 
company, is launching a parailel ad- 
vertising campaign to introduce its 
new Richfield Ethyl gasoline and 
Richlube Super HD motor oil on the 
eastern seaboard from Maine to 
South Carolina, 

Richfield’s campaign will include 
ads in 134 newspapers and advertis- 
ing the new products on radio, tele- 
vision, movies and painted bulletin 
boards. In addition, Richfield deal- 
ers are being given a special publi- 
eation explaining the promotional 
material. This outlines proper use 
of service station banners, window 
posters, signs, pump collars and ad- 
vertising specialties, 


API Marketing Group OK’s 
Service Station Subcommittee 


API’s General Committee on Mar- 
keting has endorsed the proposal to 
form a Service Station Advisory Sub- 
committee, which would be a com- 
panion group to the present Jobber 
Advisory Committee. The endorse- 
ment was on the basis of mail bal- 
loting concluded April 15. 

If Committee Chairman R. M. Bart- 
lett of Gulf Oil, is able to get the 
indicated appointments made in time, 
the new dealer-supplier group will 
have its organization meeting on the 
afternoon of May 5 in Dallas, follow- 
ing the close of general committee’s 
mid-year meeting. 
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How to Become 


CHAMPION DEALER is Horace H. Eckman, right, who was 

named Retailer-of-the-Year in the fifth annual competition 

sponsored by the Brand Names Foundation. 

service won the award for Mr. Eckman, whose Atlantic service 
station at Mt. Holly, N. J., is shown above 


Promotion and 


‘Dealer of Year’ 


Round-the-calendar promotion and 
good-neighbor activity that have en- 
abled a New Jersey country-town 
service station operator to boost his 
gallonage more the 200% in six years 
now have won him the title of 
“Gasoline Retailer of the Year’. 


The award is one of 22 made an- 
nually by the Brand Names Founda- 
tion, Inc., in as many different busi- 
ness categories. 

The new champion dealer is Horace 
H. Eckman, Atlantic Refining lessee 
in Mt. Holly, N. J., (population 9,000 
about 20 miles east of Philadelphia). 

Sharing the gasoline retailing spot- 
light with him at the Brand Names 
tenth anniversary dinner in New York 
April 15 were: 

Robert S. Frisbee, Frisbee’s Sohio 
Service, Cambridge, Ohio, second- 
place; Mrs. Carmen M. Walker, 
Walker’s Esso Servicenter, New 
Iberia, La. third place; Charles 
Pierceall, Jr., Pierceall’s Standard 
(Indiana) Service, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., fourth place; and L. 8. Hutchi- 
son, L. S. Hutehison’s Esso Stations, 
Leesburg, Va., fifth place. 

Mr. Eckman makes heads-up serv- 
ice and more than 250 brand-name 
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products and items the hub of liter- 
ally constant activity reaching 
throughout his town and into the 
countryside beyond. 


Monthly Promotion—<A heavy ad- 
vertiser by newspaper, station traffic- 
pullers, and direct mail, with some 
radio time to boot, he came up with 
some special piece of promotion every 
month last year: 

January—Awarded trophy to the 
outstanding athlete of Mt. Holly's 
high school. 

February—Had Boy Scout encamp- 
ment on station premises for week- 
end. 

March—Supplied uniforms for local 
softball team. 

April—Gave 500 baby chickens to 
children during Easter week. - 

May—Gave away flower seeds. 

June—Awarded trophy to outstand- 
ing athlete of local grammar school. 

July—Gave Zinnia bouquets. 

August—Rented display booth at 
county fair. 

September—Showed dog training 
film on station premises and distrib- 
uted dog food samples to children. 

October—Entered float and sup- 
plied balloons for Halloween parade. 





November—Provided truck-mount- 
ed loud-speaker system for events of 
local parent-teacher association, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and American 
Legion. 


December—Put on Christmas party 
for 500 childern. 


Community Service—In addition, 
Mr. Eckman sponsored a Soap Box 
Derby entry, and an entry in stock 
car races for which he is announcer 
(in his station uniform) every Sun- 
day during the season. He awarded 
a certificate of appreciation and 50 
gals. of gasoline to local firemen on 
the 200th anniversary of “the oldest 
volunteer fire department in the 
U. 8.” He donated card table tops 
to the parent-teacher association, and 
balloons and tickets for a Junior Wo- 
man’s League dance. And he fur- 
nished a sound truck for a music 
festival, published a football schedule 
for local teams, and helped promote 
a safe-driving campaign. 

The local VF'W post, in recognition 
of.Mr. Eckman’s community services, 
presented him a "plaque as “Mt. 
Holly’s Outstanding Citizen.” 

From 1947, when he took over his 
“inside,” main-street location in Mt. 











RETAILER OF THE YEAR 











CERTIFICATE OF HONOR went to L. S. Hutchision, whose Esso station is in Leesburg, Va. Mr. Hutchison was awarded fifth 
place in the Brand Names Foundation’s Retailer-of-the-Year contest 


Holly’s business section, Mr. Eckman 
has built its gasoline volume from 
150,000 gals. a year to 500,000. 

At the same time, he has achieved 
one of the highest motor oil ratios 
in Atlantic’s Philadelphia-New Jersey 
marketing region. 

Product Push—<A former clerk in 
a tire manufacturer’s tire and ac- 
cessory store in Mt. Holly, he is re- 
garded as “a terrific tire merchant.” 

He features Atlantic’s full service 
station line of products and TBA, 
supplementing the latter even to bi- 
cycles, electric shavers and coffee 
makers. 

He employs five men, all of whom 
have been with him five years or 





longer, and have received full-treat- 
ment training by Atlantic “service 
salesmen.” Also, however, he spends 
considerable time on his driveway 
himself. 

Mr. Eckman and his men “rustle” 
Atlantic’s “Certified” lubrication pro- 
gram. Much of his advertising fea- 
tures his motor oil. And he sells a 
sizable volume of this product in case 
lots to Burlington County farmers. 

Once Mr. Eckman had 5,000 leaflets 
advertising his annual motor oil sale 
dropped from an airplane. 

His station is the conventional up- 
to-date two-bay type with about 150 
ft. of frontage, and a parking area 
at the rear. 


~ 
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Campaign Pushes New Oil 


A “Fightin’ Oil” is the theme of 
Standard of Indiana’s introduction of 
its “New Permalube” motor oil in 
conjunction with the company’s 
spring change-over campaign. 

Standard says its new oil is a 
MIL-0-2104 oil and is recommended 
for service MS-DG (heavy duty pas- 
senger car and light Diesel service). 
In newspaper ads, radio and tele- 
vision commercials, outdoor posters 
and point of sale material, the 
“fightin’”’ theme is used to point out 
that the new oil “fights” engine wear, 
acids and sludge and generally im- 
proves engine life. 


aes) —— fir 
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SECOND PLACE honors in the fifth annual Brand Names Retailer-of-the-Year competition went to Robert Frisbee, Standard Oil 
(Ohio) dealer at Cambridge, Ohio, whose service station is shown here 
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Cold Weather Helps Fuel Oil, Hits ‘Gas’ Sales 


Windy, rainy weather over a large part of the nation’s 
fuel oil consuming regions last week helped work off 
some of the late season inventories of kerosine and No. 
2 fuel, but at the same time cut into sales of gasoline. 
At refineries and terminals, an easier distillate supply 
picture was indicated, and price developments mostly 
were of a seasonal nature. 

In the Chicago refining district, No. 2 fuel was offered 
0.125c lower, with terminal prices ranging from 9.375 to 
10c, At the Gulf, a plentiful distillate supply position 
was reflected in fairly sizeable offerings against an 
Argentine requirement for a late-April cargo of gas oil. 
In the Mid-Continent, LP-gas prices of some suppliers 
eased to 3.25c, Group 3, for propane, off 0.75c (see p. 47). 

This also is the season for flash gasoline price wars. 
A cut price battle flared up in Denver (see below) that 
knocked 8.lc per gal. off prices at most of the city’s 
stations. A gallonage fight hit Los Angeles suddenly, but 
abated with equal speed. 

New postings for Alberta crude oil by an affiliate of 
Gulf Oil Corp. and reduced prices generally for Marine 
fuel oils in Europe and the Far East highlighted foreign 
price developments. 


Four bids were placed against an Argentine require- 
ment for 110,000-bbl. cargo of 45 cetane gas oil at the 
Gulf, according to that government’s office in New York. 
Flat price bids were at 8.20c by a major oil company and 
8.59c by an Independent; another major bid “low Oilgram 
(8.25c for 48 d.i. at the time of the bid), date of lifting,” 
and a second Independent bid “low Oilgram, plus 1%.” 
It was understood also that several additional bids were 
tendered direct to Buenos Aires but details could not be 
learned in New York. 

Trading was reported quiet in all principal primary 
supply markets. Gasoline buying has been relatively 
feeble so far this season, and refiners said that it was 
increasingly difficult to interest buyers in spot distillates. 
Wholesale customers appeared to be more concerned with 
the amount of light fuel oils they could expect for the 
next heating season than with what they can buy for 
immediate shipment. 

With No. 2 fuel prices still easy along the East Coast, 
many resellers were asking their suppliers for “price 
protection” or “summer discounts” on No. 2 fuel for the 
coming season. 

Eastern resellers for the past month have been operat- 
ing on minimum working inventories, and suppliers de- 
clare that they must “use” these empty tanks for summer 
No, 2 production. To insure that his summer output of 
distillates moves rapidly into reseller tankage, one major 
marketer said that “if necessary,” he is prepared to give 
“price protection” to his heating oil resellers, This would 
mean that customers of this major could make No. 2 
fuel purchases without delay and without fear of price 
declines later on in the season. 


Pending detailed information on the summer fill plans 
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of large primary suppliers, buyers were showing little 
interest in spot lots of kerosine and No. 2 fuel. 

At New York Harbor, unconfirmed reports were that 
spot No. 2 fuel could be bought as low as “9.3c less 1%.” 
At refineries and tanker terminals, No. 2 fuel generally 
was quoted at 9.65c, barges. 

In contrast to firm prices for bunker “C” fuel at Gulf 
Coast, Caribbean, and New York Harbor plants, heavy 
fuel prices to the marine trade in Europe, Africa, and 
the Far East were off at some ports the equivalent of 
about $0.68 per bbl. 

Affiliates and supplying companies of Esso Export Corp. 
reported reductions in sterling currency per long ton in 
their spot prices for terminal deliveries of marine fuel 
oils— generally 20/--—for bunker “C” fuel, 14/6 for Marine 
Diesel, and 24/6 for Marine Diesel Medium—-at principal 
ports in the United Kindgom and Europe, effective April 
15, At principal United Kingdom and northern European 
ports, bunker “C” fuel was cut to 137/6 per long ton, or 
approximately $2.96 per bbl. 

Spot and contract prices for all grades of marine fuel 
oil also were cut by Anglo-Iranian Oi%] Co., Ltd., ef- 
fective April-15, at principal ports in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, according to Cory Mann George Corp., the com- 
pany’s bunkering agent (see p. 40). 

In Canada, Canadian Gulf Oil Co., reported initial post- 
ings for purchase of crude oil in seven western fields ef- 
fective April 1. The company’s prices are the same as 
those published by Imperial Oil in fields where both 
Canadian Gulf and Imperial are buyers. 

Details of developments in retail gasoline markets fol- 
low. Prices are exclusive of state and federal taxes, the 
amount of which is shown in parentheses. 

Denver (8c)—A 10-day price war which involved 100% 
of the city’s service stations and which carried prices down 
to as much as 8.1c below “normal” ended the past week- 
end. Private brand outlets—the first to reduce prices— 





Gulf Grants ‘Allowance’ on No. 2 


Gulf Oil, effective April 20, began allowing its 
barge reseller customers at New York Harbor 
0.3c gal. “allowance” (from its posted price) on No. 
2 fuel. “Allowance” applies at New York Harbor 
only, company spokesman said, and does not af- 
fect its tank car, yard, or tank wagon prices. 

Currently, Gulf’s posted barge price at New 
York Harbor is 9.65c, and, with 0.3c “allowance,” 
net cost to barge reseller is 9.35c, Spokesman for 
Gulf said that new “allowance price is more real- 
istic,” adding that trade indications are that 
some companies already had been giving similar 
“allowance on the quiet.” 

On learning of Gulf’s move, several other sup- 
pliers said they would meet it either through 
outright reduction to 9.35c (one Independent had 
taken this action at NPN press time), or by 
“allowance” from posted price. 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (April 14 through April 20) 

















Monday vais T Wednesday Tuexda 
Meter Gasoline 93 Oct, (Premium): April 20 7 April 16 April 15 April 14 

N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.75-13.25 12. j=. 25 12.75-13.25 12.75-13.25 «12. 75-13.25 

W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. snpt.) oa 12. 12.5 5 12.5 12.5 

zg. T =, (Truck Tasp.) woe cesecccccos 12. 12:35 12.25 

Cent. W W. Tex. ¢ TNSP.) «0+ eeeee eee eeee " cece qeee 

Moter Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 

Okla., Group 2 Okla. shpt.) (3)11.5-11.875 (3)11.5-11. (3)11.5-11.875 (3)11.5-11.875 

Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) (6)11.375-11.75 (6)11.375-11.75 (6)11.375-11.75 (6)11.375-11.75 

Midwestern (Group 3 Dasis) (4)11.375-11.75 (4)11.376-11.75 (4)11.375-11.75 (4)11.375-11.75 

N. Tex. (7enes New Mex. shpt.) . 12-12.75(2) 12-12.75(2) 12-12.75(2) 12-12.75(2) 

w Texas & af Mex, shpt.) . 12.75 -12.75 12-12.75 12-12.75 

E. Tex. (Truck 006-60 secee -75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11,75-12.75 11.75-12.75 

Cent. W. Tex. (Truck. Tnsp.) 12 12 

— Gasoline 88 Oct. (Premium): 
e, Tex. (Texas & row y=. ar} ee 11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 
+ om BY ow nee & Sow shpt.) .. 12 12 12 
DP cccceveccccsos 11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 
Bris patie 84 Oct, (Regaine) ¢ 
Okla., Group (ouis. ds «++ (€4)10,5-10.825 (4)10.5-10.875 (4)10.5-10.875 {$)10-§-10. 635 (4)10.5-10.875 
, Group 3 (Northern shpt.) (6)10.375-10.625 (6)10.375-10.625 (6)10.375-10.625 6)10.375-10.625 (6)10.375-10.625 
Midwestern (Group 3 ) (5)10.375-10.5 (5) 10.375-10.5 (5)10.375-10.5 (5)10.375-10.5 (5)10.375-10.5 
N = (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) . (2)10.76-11.7 (2)10.75-11.7 (2)10.75-11.7 (2)10.75-11.7 (2)10.75-11 
° (Texas New ° 10.75-11.25 10. 75-11.25 10.75-11.25. 10.75-11.25 10. 75-11.25 
B. Tex, (Truck bP. eccccevecesces 10,75-11.25 10. 75-11. 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
Moter Gasoline 82 Oct. (Regular): 

N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) . 10. 75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 * 76-11.25 2% 75-11.25 

KR. Tex. {Truck Tnsp.) . ee 10.75 10.75 10.75 0.75 0.75 

Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. ) ccccese 10.75 10.75 10.75 io. 75 io. 1 

Motor Gasoline 66 Oct. M & below: 

Okla., Group 3 (Okla. Syaes éccccee 9.625-10.125 2.00510. 138 yet, 0.125 625-10. 9.625-10.125 

Okla., Group 3 (Northern pt.) ee 9.5-9.875 ay} 5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 

Midwestern (Group 3 basis) .......... 9.625-9.75(2) 9.75 (2) Hy -625-9.75(2) 9.625-9.75(2) 9.625-9.75(2) 

N. Tex. (Texas & New M (28. 75-10.8 (2°. 108 (2)9.75-10.8 (mee 75-10. 8 (3)9.75-10.8 

W. Tex, (Texas 0.25-10.5 10. 25-10. 10.25-10.5 0.25-10.5 10.25-10. 

E. é ‘B15-10. 5 aaa br ” cts 5 8876-10. 5 — 5 
13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 3.85-15 
13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 
15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 > oes 2 
15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 
12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12:9-15(2) 
12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 
13.85 13.85 13.85 13.85 13.85 
mad 13 13 13x 13-13.75 

ease seas oaé © 15.15 
o2e% veme Sane 15.05 
12-9-13. 1 12.9-13.1 12.9-13.1 12.9-13.1 12.9-13.1 
12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 
(2)12.85-13.6 (2)12.85-13.6 on 85-13.6 (2) 12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 
13.4 13.4 2-13.4 12-13.4 12-13.4 
(2)13.7-13.9 (2)13.7-13.9 (2) 13. 7-13.9 (2)13.7-13.9 (2)13.7-13.9 
13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 
11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13. 11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 1.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 
eS Pee 13.75(2) 75(2) 13.75(2 13.75(2) 13.75(2) 
86 Oct. (Reguiar; S66 6400 bees suieeser 12.75(2) 12.75(2) i280) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 
Western Penna., Ol) City: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) .......+.. cece 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 -75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
86 a ¢ eeccccecs ° 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2" 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
BO: GU, GPOUMAS  idccccbdcsececccccs ° 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2 13.9(2 13.9(2) 
86 Oct. (Regular) ........00..cceeee 12.9(2) 12.9(2) i392) 12912) 12.9(2) 











led the move back to near “normal” after most stations 
handling major brands had dropped their postings to as low 
as 13.5c for regular-grade gasoline. Current price at ma- 
jority of private brand outlets for regular is 18.4c (com- 
pared to low of 11.9c on April 14) while most stations 
handling major brands are posting 20.5c. 

Los Angeles (6.5c)—A “quickie” gasoline war in near- 
by El Centro ended suddenly when a Hancock-brand 
multiple-pump operator dropped his price to a “margin- 
less” 13.4c per gal. Move was in retaliation for a re- 
duction, from 21.4c to 15.4c, at a Urich self-serve station 
that undercut rival private brands selling at 19.4c and 
18.4c. Following the cut to a “marginless’’ 13.4c at the 
Hancock outlet, prices rebounded. 

Providence, R. I. (6c)—Price was “worsened” by 
about 1c generally for tank wagon deliveries and at re- 
tail stations, according to NPN sources. Several majors 
were posting 12.9c tank wagon for regular-grade, down 
lc, and prices at outlets handling major brands ranged 
downward from 14c, compared with 14.9c at the end of 
March, 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. (1c)—Retail prices for regular-grade 
gasoline, at 18.9c, 19,9c, and 20.9c were about “half way 





up” from the recent lows in what may be the end of a 
drawn out price battle. Compared with early April 
prices in Luzerrie County of 15.9 (see April 15 NPN, 
p. 54), a considerable number of stations have gone back 
to “normal”—20.9c. 


GULF COAST 


Octane Ratings Point Upward 


Indications that by the end of April a number of re- 
finers will be quoting premium gasoline testing a mini- 
mum of 93 oct. was the principal development in the 
Gulf Coast market the past week. 

Except for top-grade premium and bunker “C” fuel 
oil, the leaning toward a buyer's market at the Gulf 
generally held throughout the week. Trade sources said 
that the gasoline “season” has not yet gotten under way, 
and the number of offerings against an Argentine gas 
oil requirement pointed to an easy supply position on dis- 
tillates. 

By the end of April, at least six refiners who current- 
ly are offering 92 oct. premium gasoline will be making 
93 oct. available, according to trade reports. Actually, 
a few refiners, who quote a “92 minimum oct.” premium 
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gasoline, have been selling 93 oct. for some months, and 
this grade has been “standard specification” on sales to 
Canada for almost a year. Prices quoted range from 12 
to 12.25c. 

Upward trend in octane ratings has meant tougher 
competition to many refiners, particularly coming at a 
season when inventories are ample and buyers’. interest 
generally sluggish. In addition, production of higher oc- 
tane ratings on premium entails greater output of lower 
grades, the market for which currently is easy. Trade 
reports the past week were that both 86 oct. regular 
and 83 oct, regular could be “shaded” on firm bid. 

Light and heavy fuel oils were quiet other than the 
report of one refiner that he recently had sold four 
cargoes of gas oil for export. Four quotations on 48 d.i. 
gas oil to the Argentine government, plus “five or six” 
offerings of No. 2 fuel to New York buyers, pointed to 
a relatively well-stocked position on distillate fuel oils. 

The same was not the case, however, with bunker “C” 
fuel oil. Although demand for heavy fuel was quiet, 
few” offerings were disclosed. Heavy fuel, priced gen- 
erally at $1.60 per bbl., in cargo lots, reportedly is “in 
strong hands.” 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Three Grades of Fuel Range Lower 


Prices for No. 2 fuel ranged 0.125c lower in Chicago 
District last week and ranges narrowed for Nos. 5 and 
6 fuels following reductions reported by two suppliers. 
Despite these changes and certain “discounting” in dis- 
tillates, prices generally were steady. Trading continued 
light in all products. 

Quotations for No. 2 fuel ranged from 9.375 to 10c, 
down 0.125c on the low, following price cut by one sup- 
plier. Although a broker disclosed sales of No. 2 fuel 
at 9.75c, FOB Chicago District, reports were widespread 
that this grade was available at one supply point to “all 
comers” at 8.75c, FOB terminal, On this basis and allow- 
ing 0.55c for truck transport delivery, price permits job- 
bers and haulers—who are operating under a tank wagon 
“umbrella” of 13.3c (for quantities of 400 gals. and over) 
—a margin of 4c per gal. 

Open market trading in gasoline was confined to a few 
scattered sales, one in regular-grade at 11.875c, Chicago 
District, for resale and another sale to jobbing trade at 
12.25c for regular and 13c for premium-grade. Quota- 
tions for regular ranged from 12.1 to 12.625c and from 
12.85 to 13.625c for premium. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 


Heavy Fuel Market Unsettled 


There were conflicting reports on the status of No. 6 
fuel in the Midwest last week and a purchase at “5c 
off” the price most resellers said was the “new” spot quo- 
— indicated an unsettled market for heavy fuels gen- 
erally. 

A flurry of demand for light fuels at retail] was indi- 
cated by jobbers throughout the Midwest states follow- 
ing a downward turn in temperatures. Situation had 
some jobbers “running their trucks in circles” because 
many part-time oil drivers already were working at their 
summer trades. This demand was scarcely felt at the 
refinery level, however, because of reluctance of job- 
bers to build storage this late in the season and also for 
state tax reasons. 

Shipments of gasoline to replace what already has 
been consumed in farming areas thus far this month have 
been heavy, refiners said. Consumption has been es- 
pecially heavy in rural areas of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. A jobber said gasoline 
consumption in his area was running “about one week 
ahead of normal.” 
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Most reports indicated continued open market strength 
for residual fuels. There were a number of instances, 
however, where buyers said prices had “slipped about 
5c” to $0.70 on material for resale. Purchase of size- 
able quantity of No. 6 (no sulfur guarantee) fuel at $0.70, 
for resale was disclosed, 

Other traders said large suppliers generally were ask- 
ing $0.80 of resellers for low-sulfur No, 6 (max. 1%) and 
$0.75 where sulfur content was not guaranteed. “Small” 
purchase of No. 6 (no sulfur guarantee) at $0.80 was dis- 
closed by reseller. Refiners’ quotations for No. 6 to the 
trade were unchanged at $0.85 to $0.90. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Temperature Drop Boosts Distillate Call 


A general drop in temperatures in the state (7 above 
at Cadillac) last week boosted demand for light, fuels 
substantially, according to Central Michigan refiners. 

Refiners’ statements on status of heavy fuels still con- 
flicted. Gasoline remained steady and demand was good. 
Except for some inter-refinery exchanges to balance out 
inventories of various light fuels, no open market trad- 
ing was disclosed. 

Varying reports on status of No. 6 fuel revealed some 
refiners, at least; were meeting “low” prices to hold 
established customers, While quotations ranged un- 
changed from 6 to 8c, Central Michigan, some refiners 
consider 6c a “very low” price on the basis of current 
crude oil costs. 


ATLANTIC COAST 


Interest Centers on Summer Fills 


The distillate summer fill problem—allotments, prices, 
billing dates, amount of credit and the question of wheth- 
er there will be “discounts’—was the focus of interest 
along the East Coast during the past week. It over- 
shadowed spot business completely, and in fact, many 
barge and tank car terminal resellers were holding off 
making spot commitments until they learned their sup- 
plier’s summer fill proposals. 

While no large eastern suppliers have made public 
announcements on summer fills, it was indicated that 
at least one major is prepared, “if necessary,” to offer 
price protection to his reseller trade to encourage them 
to fill their tanks early in the summer. This, in effect, 
would protect the reseller, in the event he filled his tanks 
early in the summer, against the possibility of seasonal 
declines, 

Windy, damp weather (snow in Boston) on the sea- 
board helped many resellers to reduce late-season inven- 
tories of No. 2 fuel, and this class of trade was using 
empty tanks as a “wedge” to get the best possible “deal” 
on summer fills from regular suppliers. Barge terminal 
operators and other bulk plant operators were asking 
for summer “discounts” on No. 2 fuel, extended credit, 
and Oct. 1 billings. Whether they will get all these 
“benefits” remains to be seen. 

Trading generally was very quiet, and prices were re- 
ported unchanged. There were indications that some sell- 
ers of No. 6 fuel in tank car lots at Baltimore were 
“shading” their quoted prices by 3c per bbl., but this was 
not confirmed. 

At New York Harbor, there were unconfirmed reports 
that kerosine could be found in barge lots at prices rang- 
ing down to 10.2c per gal., and No. 2 fuel down to 9.3c. 
Barge quotations at New York Harbor refineries and 
terminals generally were 10.65c and 9.65c for the two 
products, respectively. 

There was virtually no activity in spot gasoline and 
bunker fuel, according to most reports. Indicating ample 
supplies of gasoline at all levels of distribution, jobber 
and distributor inquiry was “almost nil.” 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 


Dealer T.W Tank Car 
RE BY ond ib v005 5 jecettes 15.36 11.78 
PRE: AED 0.02 ep4 cerasveyac 15.33 11.78 


Year Ago 27 11.54 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif.. N. Y¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











WESTERN PENNA. 
Petrolatum Output Cut by Fire 


The only supply change reported in Western Penna. 
in the week ended April 17 was reduction in output of 
finished petrolatume with shutdown of Ultra Penn Re- 
fining Co. plant at Butler following explosion and fire. 
Status of other products was unchanged. Lubricating 
oils remainded quiet. Scale wax, along with crude petrola- 
tum, continued active and tight for prompt shipment. 
Demand was fair for gasoline, and steady for light fuels. 

Ultra Penn’s petrolatum production, estimated at about 
10% of the country’s total, will be curtailed for three 
months, according to a company spokesman, and‘a pinch 
might develop in finished grades what with export in- 
quiry picking up over the past week or two. 

Most refiners indicated there had been only moderate 
rise in lubricating oil demand from contract customers 
thus far this spring, and there were no signs the past 
week of increased interest from spot buyers. Two large 
suppliers, however, declared that their supplies of heavy 
neutral oils were low despite large inventories reported 
for the field as a whole. The 200 vis., 25 pour test grade, 
was firm at 26c as quoted by most refiners. Bright 
stock was said to be “relatively firm” at 24c, which also 
was the low quoted price. 

On the other hand, 150 vis. neutral and all cylinder 
stocks remained weak, One cylinder stock refiner said 
there had been no signs of pickup in inquiry. 

Most scale wax sellers reported being sold up until 
late May and one refiner declared his production until 
mid-June already is committed. Quotations ranged up- 
ward from 4.25c, in tank cars, the field. 

Stocks of light fuels generally were in balance with 
slowing demand. Purchases of No. 2 fuel and kerosine in 
upper field at 0.25c under low prices quoted to the trade 
were reported by a resale agent. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Light Fuel Oils Pick Up on Pipe Line 


Burning oils became scarce at some points along the 
west leg of the Great Lakes Pipe Line system the past 
week, as a result of colder weather, but little change in 
over-all supply and demand status of refined products 
was reported by Mid-Continent refiners. Prices also 
generally were unchanged, except in North Texas, where 
one refiner reported 0.75c increase to 12.75c in his quo- 
tation for 93 oct. premium gasoline. 

Cool and damp weather hit northern consuming areas 
at a time when most buyers had their distillate storage 
depleted to make room for spring and summer gasoline, 





Crude Oil Prices 


Canadian Gulf posts prices for crude oil in seven 
western Canadian fields (see p. 37). No other 
changes reported in crude oil prices in week 
ended April 18. For complete crude price sched- 
ules, see March 25 NPN, pp. 50-51. 











according to trade sources, As result, there was con- 
siderable buying because of the “unseasonal weather,” 
although few tank car inquiries were in the market. 

Residual fuel remained available in some cases as low 
as $0.70, for resale. However, in most cases, only ma-+ 
terial with high sulfur content could be bought this low, 
and marketers generally said they were able to buy only 
small lots at any price under $0.75, Group 3, for resale. 

One Oklahoma refiner, who reported receiving several 
calls from Gulf Coast for less than 0.5 of 1% sulfur No. 
6, said he had raised prices on material offered to re- 
sellers to $0.825 and $0.85 for high sulfur, $0.85 to $0.90 
for low sulfur. No new contracts were reported between 
Gulf Coast buyers and Mid-Continent refiners on resi- 
dual, although negotiations still were in progress, accord- 
ing to marketers, in some cases. 

The cooler weather that increased demand for burn- 
ing oils in northern areas worked the opposite way on 
gasoline, Withdrawals at northern pipe line terminals 
were off and in Kansas, cool and damp weather caused 
local sales to slip. However, Kansas refiners said mois- 
ture in long run would help them on their farm gasoline 
sales. West Texas refiner said his sales were off be- 
cause of dry weather. 

Slight pick up in lubricating oil demand was indicated 
by several sources. Oklahoma refiner said spring de- 
mand for solvent neutral oils had “opened up,” but sol- 
vent bright stock remained “weak.” South Texas lubri- 
cating oils were described as “in good shape” by another 
refiner, who said he was having a “nip-and-tuck” battle 
keeping up with export orders on some grades. 

Diesel sales were still slow in West Texas, because 
of light demand from drilling contractors following Spra- 
berry Field shutdown by Texas Railroad Commission, 
according to refiners in that area. 


Anglo-lranian Cuts Marine Fuel Prices 


Spot and contract prices for all grades of marine fuel 
oils have been reduced by Anglo Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., ef- 
fective April 15, at principal points in Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, according to Cory Mann George Corp., New York, 
company’s bunkering agent. 

At same time, Anglo Iranian’s price to shipping trade 
was advanced 9/6 per long ton (about $0.20 bbl.) at 
Mina-al-Ahmadi (Kuwait) to 92/- for bunker “C” fuel and 
172/6 for Marine Diesel. 

Reductions in Eastern Hemisphere vary, at principal 
points, from 15/6 per ton at Aden and Singapore (about 
$0.33 per bbl.) up to 31/6 (about $0.68 per bbl.) at 
Melbourne, and extend recent cuts made by Esso Ex- 
port’s supplying companies in Europe to Africa and the 
Far East. 

Lower ocean freight rates accounted for the reductions. 

Move by Anglo Iranian is one that has been “eagerly 
awaited” in oil and shipping circles the past month—par- 
ticularly since the basic freight rate of the London 
Tanker Brokers’ Panel was issued on April 1 at a new 
low since October, 1950, and also since April 7, when 
cargo prices for bunker “C’’ fuel in Gulf Coast market 
were up 10c to $1.60 per bbl. 

In view of the world-wide post-war refinery and tanker 
fleet expansions, oil and shipping circles have wondered 
whether Anglo-Iranian, bunkering in over 150 world ports, 
would give greater “weight” to lower tank steamer rates 
or higher Gulf and Caribbean cargo prices. 

Listed below are Anglo-Iranian’s spot marine fuel prices, 
in sterling per long ton, effective April 15, at principal 
Eastern Hemisphere ports, with amounts of reduction in 
parentheses. 





Bunker *‘0”" Marine 
Fuel Diesel 
United Kingdom .................... 137/6(20/-) 221/6(14/6) 
Port Said 136/—(20/—) 220/—(14/6) 
Ss bcs acustus cds 130/-—(15/6) 212/— (8/6) 
Singapore 130/—(15/6) 212/— (8/6) 
Colombo 139/6(16/-) 222/6 (8/6) 
Capetown 166/—(26/-) 249/~—(19/-) . 
MEGUOUTNO. ois ehedstecccadidcccrnecsss Seale 257/6(24/-) 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT APRIL 20 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
Tesentatiyes in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 


barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and 
ported as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 

90 Oct, Prem. (3)11.5-11.875 
Se. eee (4)10.5-10.875 
60 Oct. M & below 9.625-—10.125 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
90 Oct. Prem. . (6)11.375-11.75 


84 Oct. Reg. . ve . (6)10.375-10.625 
60 Oct. M & below. 9.5-9.875 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 

90 Oct. Prem. .(4)11.375-11.75 
84 Oct. Reg. ««eee +. €5)10.375-10.5 
60 Oct. M & below 9.625—9.75(2) 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 
Oct, Prem. x12.75-13.25 
Oct, Prem. 12- > 75(2) 
Oct, Prem. 1.75 
Oct. Reg. 
Oct. Reg. apome'ss 
Oct. M & below 


. (2)10. 15-117 
10.75-11.25 
(2)9.75-10.8 


. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
Oct, Prem. 12.5 
Oct, Prem. 12-12.75 
Oct. Sbeeeews 12 

Oct, Reg 10.75—11.25 
Oct, 1u.25-10.5 


TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
Oct. Prem. ..... 
Oct. Prem, ... 
Oct. 
Oct. Reg. 

. Reg 10.75 
9.875~-10.5 


W. TEX, (Truck transport wees 


10 7 


11.75 
10.75 
9.625 


60 Oct. M & below .... 
WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warrea: 


. Prem. .... 13.75(2) 
esse 12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
13.5 

(2)13.5-14.75 

13.25-13.75(2) 


- (2)12.5-13.25 
- €2)12.25-12.75 
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Service invoice. 


transported; re- publishing office, 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Dist.: 
CO Ost, Pee, 2osccccces 
80 Oct. Reg. 

San Francisco Dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem, .ciceseess 
80 Oct. Reg. 

San Joaquin a Dist.: 


(2)14,1-18.1 
(2)13.1-15.6 


17.85-18.6 
15.85-16.1 


17.85-18.6 
15.85-16.1 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


(3)8.375-8.75 
. (4)8.375-8.75(2) 
8.125-8.5 
- (3)8.125-8.625 
7.5-8.5 
7.25-7.875 
(2)7.25-7.75 
$0.85-1.15 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
(3)8.375-8.625 
(4)8.375-8.625(2) 


Tl) (2)8.125-8.375(2) 
: 7.5-8.375 


N. TEX, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
41-43 w.w, por Sere oe 


42-44 w.w. 
(2)8.5-9.25 
aa Se 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


8.75 
9:25-10.25 


8.75~9.25(2) 
8.5-9 
$0.90-1.75 


dike 9(3) 
58 & hom D. lL Diesel. -25-9.25 
No. 1 fuel ose 9.125 
No, 2 fuel .. eé nd 
No, 6 fuel $1.10-1.85 
CENT, _ TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w. » 9 
58 & show D.I, es ° 8.75 


52. & below D.I. Diesel. 
58 & above D.I. Diesel. 
8. 378-9. 5 
(2)7.75-9.125 


$1.40-1.475 


Price Service, Inc., 


to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt's 
1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


ARK. (For shipment te Ark. & La.) 
42-44 w.w. cose 

Tractor fuel .... 

Diesel fuel 52 & “below... 

Diesel fuel 58 & above.... 

No, 2 fuel .... 

No, 3 fuel 

No, 4 

No, 5 fuel 

No. 6 


WESTERN PENNA 
Bradford-Warren: 
Kerosine 
55 cetane Diesel 
10.75-11.2 
10.75—11.2 
10.25 


Ol City: 
Kerosine (2)11. et - 
No, 1 fuel 10. 15-11. ts 
No. 2 fuel 10.5-10.75(2) 
We, DB BMAD oc dae os cvcosce 10.5 
36-40 gravity fuel 10.5 


(2)11.4-11.65 
10.65 

11.35 
(3)10.65-10.75 


| eee 
36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.525-—10.65 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Centra] Michigan refineries.) 
Range oil 11.5-12.25 
46-49 w.w. kero. 11.55-12.4 
P.W. distillate (2)11.5-12(2) 
No. 2 fuel (2)10.75-11.5 
No. 3 fuel 10.375-11(3) 
U.G.1, gas ofl . (3)8.5-9.7 
No, 5 fuel (3)6.25-8.25 
BG. GB BOE bse os cccecoces (4)6-8 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

Kerosine 

No. 1 fuel 

No, 2 fuel 

Diesel (Light & Med.).... 


CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley Dist.: 
40-43 w.w. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist, (PS 100) 
San Francisco Dist.: 
40-43 w.w, 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 


14.4~-14.8 
$2.05-2.15 
$2.35(2) 
12.2-13.3 
13.7-14.8 


14.3-14.5 


Stove dist. (PS 100) 
Los Angeles Dist.: 
40-43 w.w. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) ... 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 

5.5( Sale) 


5( Quotations» 


ay 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT APRIL 20 








WESTERN PENNA. 

Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
, to jobbers & compounders only. 

Viscous Neutrais—No. 3 col. a at 70° F. 200 

Vis. _ at 100°) 420-425 fi 











BO Pi ihn eahecs Cate exis 28.5 
Mtd. / ot p.t. eV TTULITITITT Tt soo 
79 First Street (..- Frm | 25 Dot. we ee eee eee eee 
ty SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY cambridge 41, Mass ; 150 via (143 ‘at 100°) 400-405 4. an 
Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO. LTD. Toronto, Ontario eens is 0% Br Eick acbiehe cee 23.5 
a Sine te on beabee cee’ 22(4)x 
145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 col. 
BD Pah, ovccccdcvseconccece 
Marketer of Petroleum Products oh Sark inhebabets Boe 25.5 
WER ois ccicenccevsdses (2) 24-2514) 
Cylinder Stocks 
NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 600 ar. filter’) ......-. (2)19-20 
WO GBs ve scccce obectie: (2)20-21 
GOO MOM. soc ncéesesseaes (2) 22-24 
New Yerk eG as nccedeceseuee 27-28 





MIDOONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 


METAL CLAD TANK INSULATION | | s=2"-—— 
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Our Welded Web insulation method is incorporated within standard OW. Beseeessssees | TE TBARS 
specifications of five major oil companies—all repeat order customers. = Bresteedstcat MEME 
This procedure permanently protects perishable insulation on Asphalt 300 vie, Sess] 18.25-18.78 
and Bunker “C” © Tanks, aa 
a, weces eb eentces 23 
No costly painting—ever—with rust-proof aluminum. 130-160 via D: si 
SOBER. 6 c0cccccsndscc 20-22 
and Now: A METAL CLAD ROOF SYSTEM a: ' Se 19.6-21 
welded to the deck, accommodating any insulation—any thickness. 150-100 vis. 0-10 pp 85 vi (223-2513) 
eutral Oils—Selvent ( vi. 
This adaptation of side wall procedure, possesses the unique ad- 200-210 Vis LcoeLeLLll, (B44 BS 808) 
vantage of a rugged promenade surface. Proof positive against Le x(2)15.5-16.5(2) 
wind and weather. . 600 s.r., olive green ...... 18 
Refined Lubes. 
BLOMELEY ENGINEERING CORPORATION From Mid-Continent grade crude, Prices FOB 
Hobart Bldg. Perth Amboy, N. J. PErth Amboy 4-0473 mantis pic 
180-100 vis. “Ovid pour 
test, 95 v.i. .. x20.5-24 
Neutral Olle—Vis,_ ‘at "100°; 95 vii; 0-10 pt. 
Takehara 
COMPLETE DAILY O1L PRICE SERVICE : pee 
(2)17-18.25 


DIRECT from the Nation's Leading Oil Centers | | ov 7x 12 


(Vis, at 100° ¥F. FOB S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic gpg export shipment.) 


Timely, relicble market information when you need it most—delivered 
at your desk—by fastest mail—every morning! Buying, selling, trading 
facts! Accurate, daily price reporting of more than 600 different prices 
of petroleum products from the nation’s leading oil centers. Rapid-fire 
market fluctuations compiled, recorded, produced and released through 
private wire facilities—backed by. more than 30 years of expert NEWS 
and PRICE service publishing experience. SPECIAL!! One week trial 
subscription with our compliments. Just send your request on your regu- 
lar business letterhead. No obli- 
gation on your part whatsoever! 
Mail your request today! Platt's 
OILGRAM Price Service, 1213 
W. 3rd. St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

















PETROLATUMS 

( s., r >; tan . 7 
Read OILGRAM Daily— Snow ‘white ....-...+.« oer (2)6.875-7.375 

Soft white ....ccsesseces (3)6.625—7.25 
MONDAY through FRIDAY Bort yellow LOLI aw 

A MeGRAW HILL PUBLICATION + headphone REE <> | 
WS cu tcbousdisccedsessee 4.5-4.76(2) 
42 NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT APRIL 20 






























Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage, 
90 Oct. 86 Oct. ~ 83 Oct. Kerosine 
District Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No. 1 Fuei(*) 
13.85 (2)12.85-13.6 eed 10.75(19) 
13,75-14.9 13x 12-13.4 oo6s 10.65(19) 
j Albany 14.2-15.2(4) 14.2 12.7-13.7(6) Geos 11.05(9) 
12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.1 11.9-13.5 evee 10.85(10) 
/ 12.8 12.8-13 * 11.8-12 vas 10.75(9) 
' cave eace 11.1 9.7 
} 14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2 13.7(9) 12.7 10.95(16) 
: 13.3-14.475 13.3 (2)12.3-12.475 seve (3)10.7-10.9(2) 
/ . 12.5 11.5(2) ones seve 
, jouston ++ 12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 (2)11.25-11.3 céen 9.25-9.75 
12.25-13.3 12-12.25 11.25-11.3 oewd 9-9.25 
J 13.3-13.6(2) 12.3-12.6(7) weer 11.4(11) 
es 13.6 12.6 views 11.5(2) 
13.4 12.4(3) oases 10.4(4) 
15 13.5(3) ese 10.95(8) 
sows 11.6 11.3 9.7-10.15 
° 12.6 cece 11.6 11.3 9.7-9.95 
Norfolk ..... 12.9-14.6 12.9-13.2 11.9-12.6 eeee 10.75(7) 
Pensacola ... 13.4 13.4 12.4 boas 10.4(2) 
Philadelphia . 15.15-15.2 ow tw (2)13.7-13.9 ene 10.85(10) 
do barges . 15.05 ppuie 13.6-13.8 vdeo 10.75(10) 
Port Everglades 13.6(3) 13.6 12.6(4) wees 11.545) 
Portland .... 15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13.8(4) one 11.05(9) 
Providence .. 14.95-15.2(3) 14.95-15.2 ek ose 10.95(9) 
Savannah ... 13.6(3) 13.3(2) (2) 12.3-12.6(5) eeee 11.45(7) 
Tampa eo 13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.3-12.4 cave 11.15(8) 
Wilmington, 
13.05-14.55(2) 13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 12.05 (3) 10.7-10.9¢4) 



















Diesel Oil Light Diesel 
Gas House Shore Piants* Ships’ Bunkers 
No, 2 Fuel* Gas Oil* No. 4 Fuel No. 5 Fuel (50 cet., 55 d.i.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 






















N. Y¥. Harb. 9.7519) 9.85 (10)$3.07-3.63 $2.62 (8) 10.15-10.25 $4.24(4) 
do barges.  x9.35-9.65(17) ....  (10)3.04-3.53 2.59 over eves 
Albany ..... 10.05(12) 10.45 3.82 10.45(4) osee 
Baltimore .. 9.85(11) 9.95 3.10(2) 2.65 10.25(5) 4.24(4) 
do barges. 9.7516) sone 3.04(2) 2.59 osvs cose 
Baton Rouge 8.4 8.8 cove 2.17 8.8 3.49 
do barges ese rrr coos 2.14 coos pecs 
Boston ..... 9.95(16) 10.35 odes 3. nave 10.35(6) 4.27-4.28(2) 
Charleston .. 9.9(5) eee wees . 10(2) 4.18(2) 
Houston ... 8.625-8.75 osee Sede osee 8.5(2) 3.49(6) 
do barges .(2)8-8.5 o ede 2.35 eee Bees Prey) 
Jacksonville. 10.4(8) coos eevee esee 10.4(6) 4.431(5) 
Miami ..... 10.5 eoee eeee eves 10.5(2) 4.473(2) 
Mobile ..... 9.5(2) eees cess eoee 9.5 eves 
New Haven. 9.95(10) édus 3.20 eee 10.35(5) sees 
New Orleans 8.5-8.7(3) ose seve 2.17 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
do barges. 8.7 éves eevee 2.14 aw Sh ose 
Norfolk .... 9.7546) 10.15 3.05 2.60 10.15(4) 4.19-4.24(2) 
Pensacola . 9.5 eoee oéee cere q cess 
Philadelphia, 9.85(10) 9.95 (3)3.08-3.10 2.84(6) 10.25(8) 4.24(4) 
do barges. 9.75(9) cees eove see esse eee 
Pt. Everglades 10.5(4) cove osee 10.5(5) 4.473(3) 
Portiand ... 10.05(9) 10. 45 esee eens 10.45(4) case 
Providence . 9.95(9) 10.35 sese 3.06(3) 10.35(4) x 
Savannah .. 10.45(7) er 2.71 o cae 10.45(5) 4.452(5) 
Tampa .... 10.25(5) eee vebe eves 10.25(6) 4.368(5) 
Wilmington, 
M,C. ose 9.9(7) 9.9 éoge cose 10(2) 4.18(3) 

























No. 6 Fuel No. 6 Fuel Bunker O Heavy 
No. 6 Fuel No Sulfur No.6 Fuel Max. 1% Fuel Diesel 
No Sulfur Guarantee Max. 1% Sulfur Ships’ Ships’ 
Guarantee Barges Sulfur Barges Bunkers Bunkers 
N.Y, Harb.. $2.13(13) $2.10(15) $2.20-2.28 $2.20-2.25(3) $2.10(10) $3.91(4) 
Albany .... 2.45 dps ‘ ecco cose 
Baltimore .. 2.16(5) 2.10(4) 2.28*¢ 2.25 2.10(4) 3.91(2) 
Baton Rouge 1.73 1.70 0 ae 1,.70(2) 3.24 
Boston ..... 2.17(6) 2.14(5) 2.29 2.29 2.14(5) Wee 
Charieston 2.08(2) 2.05(3) ses eeen 2.05(3) 
Corpus Christi 1.73 1.70 1.70(2) 3.1 
Houston .. 1.65-1.73(2) 1.70(5) (22)4 70-1.85 3.24(5) 
Jacksonville. 2.05(6) 2.02(6) owny agen 2.02(6) 
Miami we 2.00 1.97(3) sons oes e 1.97(3) 
Mobile 1.78 1.75 ove Saee 1.75 > 
New Haven. 2.1543) 2.12°* wees ease 2.12 dees 
New Orleans  1.73(2) 1.70(2) hen adie 1.70(4) 3.24(2) 
Norfolk .... 2.11(3) 2.08(4) oate osee 2.08(5) ewes 
Pensacola .. adae 2.00-2.05 vnee as Sp 2.00-2.05 Lees 
Philadelphia. 2.13(8) 2.10(9) 2.28(5) 2.25(5) 2.10(8) 3.91(4) 
Pt. Everglades 2.00(2) 1.97(2) ose soos 1.97(3) obes 
Portland ... 2.17-2.20 2.14 eens cate 2.14 
Providence . 2.14(5) 2.11(4)x 2.32-2.39 2.29 (2)2.11-2.14 
Savannah .. 2.08(5) 2.05(4) paws eves 2.05(5) 
Tampa 1.97(5) 1.94(4) vase oaae 1.94(5) 






Wilmington, 
N. 





(*) At Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals south of Maryland, and at Tampa, prices of some 
sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher than prices above. 
(**)Correct for April 13 also; shown incorrectly in April 15 NPN. 
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WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scaie: 


122-124 A.M.P, ...seeeeee 4.25-4.5(3) 
124-126 A.M.pP. -.eseeecee 4.25-4.5(3) 
SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, siabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 


in bags or 

Crude Scale N.¥. Domestic N.Y. Export 

124-126 white 5.6(2) 5.1-5.6(2) 
; 7.45 

123-5 ...-++- ° esos 

a MRLEEIEE 7.45(3) 7-8 .15(3) 

128-30 ...... 7.4513) 7-8 .15(3) 

130-32 ...... eters 7.1-8.25 

133-5. ....6.. 7.55(3) 7.1-8.25(2) 

135-7 ......-+ 7.513) 7.25-8.4 

138-40 ...... 7.5513) 7.6-8.75 

26BD .. 02 des, 7.55-8.3 7.8-9 

149-51 .....- 9.55 eco 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Gasoline 
88 Oct. Prem. .....+0+-«+> 12.85—13.625 
82 Oct, Reg. ...-++--+++++ (3) 12.1-12.625 
Light Fuel 


OM ccccccccecsreens 10.375—11.125 
oaeteceseveees x9.375-10( 2) 


No, 5, tow sulfur.......... 6.25 
No, 5, high sulfur ....... (2)6.25-6.5(2) 
No, 6, low sulfur ......... (2)5.35-6.05 
No. 6, high sulfur ....... 5.25. Sx 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 







Stoddard solvent .......... 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha .......-. 11.875(2) 
V.M.&P. naphtha se 11.875(4) 
Mineral spirits ... 10.875(4) 
Rubber solvent .. 11.875(3) 


Lacquer diluent .. 1. -(2)12.125-12.375 
Benzol diluent ............-(€2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA. 


On Clty: 

Stoddard solvent qeveeocerecs 14 
Pitts 

Stoddard ouverts eeveccces 15(3) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


V.M.&P. naphtha .........-+-+.-- 17.0 
Minera! spirits & stoddard solvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent ......-s«++sseeees 14.875 
E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 

Stoddard solvent ........-- 11.25 





CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stoddard solvent ........-. 10.5 
KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.8 
ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Harbor ..... 17(4) 16(5) 
Philadelphia .. 16.5(4) 15 .5(5) 
Baltimore .... «+++ 15 .5(3) 
Botton ....... 17.5(4) 16.545) 
Providence .... «+++ 16.54) 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal. 
tank cars 


Commercial Industrial 
District Propane Propane 
N. Y¥. Harbor .... 8 & 
Philadelphia ..... 8(3) 8(3) 
Baltimore ........ oeee eee 
Hastings ° bees 
Guif Coast ..... 3.625-4.125 3.625-4.125 
Houston ...... es 3.75 
Toledo .......+- 7 7 











eon wae erent oe 
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| Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PATENT CHEMICAL | Prices in Effect April 20 
Se Maw dock | GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker termina] operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline a 























Grade 115/145 .... jevdaechntapbiebess tae 
. | RE re 5 pare See 
GERGe O4/06 ck onc cece tess: Sua actbapeseee meee 
REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO, | sotor Gnvciine mg 
Re PORTED on cccésve ts a Welabbwhs be-ow & 2.25( 
Refiners of 90 Oct. Premium .......... eeeneecceecceses 11,75=12-12.25 peas 
and Petroleum Oe G0GR, BROGUMIOT eine cc ccccs j-a'elit a6 46m d0 11(3)-11.125-11. 11. 
83 Oct, Regular .......... eeeeeeeeeceess 210.5-10.75-11-11.25 
Marketers Products Be Qh bumas bs odd ns hoes sccds iebdeme ae ; 10.375-10.5-11 
. 70-72 Oct. M Leaded .............00ceeee++++ 10-10.125-10.25-10.75 
Main Offices: Refinery, Kerosine & Light Fuels 
j oe ee Fe 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas DCO wacdchTocstss-.. ie ir 8(4)-8.25 
Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel indem . 2... cece cc cccscececescceess 8.325(2)-8.25(2) 
48-52 Diesel index ........... 66 cece eecaccseeses 8, 25(2)-8.375(2)-8.5 
53-57 Diesel index ........... wesceeeeeees 8,375(2)-8.5-8.625 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
No, & Fuel, 0-10 p.t. ......cescccccccecesess+ §2.36(2)-$2.50 
Bunker C Fuel 2 nc ccccvcccccccccvccscesscccess §1.00(6)—1.65(2)—1.85 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, | 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per | 
somes ue gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 





Type Price API Effective 
Crude Per Bbi. FOB Point Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
— = or age gam ss —_ - poeny 
CA 1. ‘a r s ec. 24, 
TANK R BUYERS Isee 2.29 Tripoli, 5 Syria 36-36.9 Feb. 5, 1953 
7 Qatar 1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 
e ha LJ 
Uniform High Quality VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp, for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
PHONE 2.43 deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 


ments; 2c per bbl, differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 


























Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less lc per bbl. 
Price Effective 
DEPENDABILITY Crude Gravity API $/Barret FOB Date 

ie Bachaquero .......-+++ 14-14. 1.66 Las Piedras or Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Heavy ..... 19-19. H 20s Amuay Oct. 11, a 

TRANSPOR Lagunillas Heavy ..... Flat 2.05 Las Piedras or Amuay Oct. 11, 19 
TING AND Tia Juana Medium .... 26-26.9 2.20 Amuay July 24, 1952 
MARKETING QUALITY Tie Juane 102 L.P. ... + 26-26.9 2.44 Amuay July 24, 1962 

| ia Juana Light ...... 30-30.9 2.28 Amuay uly 24, 1 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS BERD 0.90 06 60 sec ccsee . 2.33 Las Piedras or Amuay July 2%, — 
Cumarebo 3.10 Tucupido Oct. 11, 195 
MARTIN OF. Company, mG. San Joaquin 2.81 Puerto La Cruz Feb. 5, 1953 
Q dower x is Oficina ....... 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1962 
Mulata ....... . 2.63 Puerto La Cruz Sept. 1, 1952 
GE 6 <n 30. ow dunner’ 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
Quiriquire 2.15 Caripito Feb. 5, 1953 
Tembilador ............ 20-209 2.20 Caripito Feb. 5, 1953 

1 


| Pedernales ............ 20-20.9 1.27 Capure (Pedernales) Sept. 1, 1952 
HARTOL | AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
































| % 
J 3a'te}e ill mete) 110) 'F-eile) — 5572, unless otherwise noted.) - 200/120 e o1ses oo 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS | fy “RR thetibiaghaae ange e yee Spyies i395 
— ; NN i oe Tay ae amen heh Seba Tae his ein 
Maine to South Carolina ag ca aE i RS ER Aa 2G Se et ec Fl ol 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y | Baltimore, Md. ... ita 17.96 16.46 15.85 
IO Whe ccna cei ssp ac tmercuaes <F 17.85 16.35 15.6 
Charleston, 8. C, 18 16.5 15.75 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ...... 17 15.5 14.75 
| Houston, GOR oe gatsCiksehs pcantaee’ 16.5-17.25 15-15 .75 14.5-15 
rs Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 
Markete } 90 Oct. Premium .............++. 16(2) coer owes eoee 
Compounders— 86 Oct. Regular ...0....0..0...0.. 14.508) pues ome ae 
INE Glau douSr oun. sx os. 00 beds «is .45(5 Se nals 11 
Packagers— | ME DOME dckple ines cs aveneca SLUG Biv 10.35(2)_ 10.35 ; 
apie xs 11.2-11. ’ 1. 
WEST PENN OIL COMPANY 11.2(4) ares 10.9-10.95(3) 10-10.1 
: pies sea 8a .35(3) (3) 
Warren, No. 6 Fuel eee: F 7.35a 6.85(3) 6.5(3) 
(a) Delivered "Cleveland, 
MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES PACIFIC COAST 
1. s. LLARS BBL. LITERS — 
REFINERS MARKETING CO ae oh tes (In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 
° (Ships Bunkers) or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
Mexican Gulf San Pedro, Calif.. $4.20(8) $1.80(5) 
Tampico .......... «$1.70 $3.75 San Francisco .... 1(4) 1.85(4) 
ans as a3 Portland, Ore. .... i624) 2.10(4) 
eoesecee . . yas ie mes f ’ ) 
Pacific Seattle, Wazh. 4.62(4) 2.10(4 
Guaymas ......... $2.50 $5.00 
Manzanillo ........ 2.50 4.10 
Salina Cruz ...... 2.50 4.10 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, pn oaged” include 
Gasoline 


inspection fees as shown in next column. 





separate column, include _2e federal, and state ane ne 
Kerosine 


county taxes as ind in foot 


gon price 
also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
footnot Di ts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 





Atlantic 
Pinan ~! Grade) 


v. W. .. w. Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Allentown, - 15.3 15.3 13.6 
Altoona +t? 15. 35 «13.95 
RRs 13.95 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg ... 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes Barre. . 
Williamsport 
York 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


Kero, & 
Ne. 1 No. 2 
Fuel Fuel 


Conn. 
Hartford 
New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass.. 
Fall River .... 
Springfield .... 
Worce-ter 
Prov., R. I. 
Camden, N, J. 
Newark’ 


Cl . 
' So eEEESe SR EH OO Om Or OHH” 


+ MADOC RDH ON CHwww 


woeu- at -s-) a) 
‘oot ee Oe 


at aan 
GV DAAA-: 


Haocnens 


Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Rochester 
Syracuse ae 
Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N.C 
Jacksonville, 
Oa eae 


SPLARPPSSPSSOPIP, ANANSSSN ANAANAAsANA. 2 
SoosooooooSo: SSSSSSOS SSSOSOSSESOO: & 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 

T.w. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh ......... 20.0 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 


No. 5 


No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 7.3% 


6.075 
Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 
at one time. Camden—aAdd le for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals, 


Mineral Spirits Prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


tankwagon prices. Current selling 
prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
Conoco Demand 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- 
— ee line 
Taxes 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 


Denver, Colo. ... 
Grand Junc. 
BOE: 6 an cid po ce 
Casper, Wyo. 
Cheyenne 
— aaa 
Butt ‘ 


Great Fails 
Helena ase 
Salt Lake, (gr 
Twin Falls, Ida. . news 
Albuquer., 15. 
Ro:weil 14. 
13. 
13. 
12. 


Muskogee, Okla... 
Oklahoma City .. 
Tul: 


SEFEERESNEDROT ESET 
UNMOUUNSSSSSSS>SOSOSO 
UkONwSHADNDEDOUND 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5¢c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 


Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals, and over, deduct ic, 

Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 
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om April 20, 1953, as posted by 
heir headquarters offices, but subject to 
Inspection fees per gal., 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 
2/25e; Kans. 1/100c; La, 1/32c; Minn, 5/200¢ ; Mo, 1/25c; Neb, 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D, 1/20c; Okla, 2/25¢; 38. C. 
1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 
Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala, 1/2c; 


CHEVRON 
STANDARD OF necuiar) Av. 80/87 
CALIFORNIA T.T. 


Gase- 
line 


: 
: 
i 


San Fran., 


no 
Phoenix, Ariz, 
Reno, Nev. 
Portiand, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Boise, Idaho ...... 
Salt Lake, U. .... 
Honolulu, ‘T. H. 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


WON SSCAHSSAWNOH 
ey er efor Tororo re pret 
re) 
aeRO UDOODOHAUIASS 
ecovcevucovououn 


San Fran., Cal. .. 
Los Angeles 


Portiand, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash, 
Spokane 

Tacoma 

Boise, Idaho 

Salt Lake, U. .... 
Honolulu, T. H.. 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
Juneau 


WANT eH Ite OM 
> MOOwnBeebona 


Taxes: 

Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—Te gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu--8.5c gas tax anplies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial, Standard Diesel/turnace oil price is 
ex lc territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c tor 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal, delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 4.5c for 
less than 40 gals, to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade, Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher—than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5c gal. higher. For less than 40 gals, de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
Other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car- -truck. rafter deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal deliveries, 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices, are for deliveries of 400 
gals, or more. For “other deliveries: 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., 
than 40 gals., add 5c, 


HUMBLE 
oll Tw. 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14, 4 
Houston .... 14 

San Antonio. 14. ° 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers, 


principal marketing companies at 
to later correction 
included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 


1/20c; Fila. 1/8e; Il, 3/100c; Ind. 


1/8e; 8. D. 


Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c. 


rade) 
(Regular Grade 
STANDARD Gasoline 


Atlantic City, N_ J. 
Newark ... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland 
Washington, D, C.. 
Danville, Va. waa 
Petersburg ........ 
Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke .. teed 
Charleston, WwW. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling .......«+-. 
Charlotte, N.C. . 
Hickory ewes 
Mt. Airy 

Raleigh 

Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C... 
Columbia o* 
Spartanburg 

New Orlean:, 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria ........ 
Lake Charles 
Shreveport 

New Iberia ... 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville ps 
Little Rock, 


: yee Ce eaduesounwoenw eed 


Az POLS OSOOCSOOGOOOCS SH Osis So Pww assy, 
FmoauaKauenam: - 


Newark, N. J. 

3,600 gals. & over. 

Steel bbls. os 
Baltimore, Md. 

3,600 gals. & over... 

Steel bbls. ........ 
Washington, D. C. 

100-499 gals. 

500-3,599 gals. ..... 

3,600 gals. & over. 

Stee] bbls. 

FU EL ons—7. w. 
No. 1 -2 No.4 No. 6 

Atlantic City, N.J. 14.0 3.0 
Newark, N. J. 3.9 
Baltimore, Md, .. 8 
Washington, D. C. 5 
Norfolk, Va, .... 0 
Danville 


9 $3. 594 $2. 656 
3 3 
7 
9 
Petersburg , : < 
7 
6 
¢ 


56 2.62 
3.73 2.74 


Richmond 
Roanoke .. 
Charlotte, N. C.. 
Hickory 
Mt, Airy ... 
Raleigh .... 
Salisbury 
Charieston, 8. C.. 
Columbia : 
Spartanburg 4 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 
clude lc state tax. 
Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 
No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,060 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.68 per bbl. 


(Prices are per imperia] gal.; to 


IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 


OIL subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso 

(Regular Grade) 

Dealer Gasoline 

T.w. 
St. John’s, Nfld. .. 24.4* 
Halifax, N. 8. .... 20 
St. John, N. B. . 20 
Charlottetown, P. E. I, 22. 
Montreal, Que. ... 21. 
Toronto, Ont. 21 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 21. 
Winnipeg, Man. ... 
Brandon, Man. 
Regina, Sask. 
Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver, B, C.. 23. 10. 

(*) Price ts for Esso Extra (Premium). 

Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 


14) 
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OIL PRICE SECTION © 





Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 








SOCONY VACUUM 
, 8/V 8/V 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas (Regular Grade) Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No.4 No.6 
Gasoline 80 91 100 Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir. Kerosine Diesel (No, 2 Fuel) Fuel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. TC. T.W. T.W. T.C. Yaré T.W. 8.0. T.W. F.C. ard T.W. TW. T.W. 
6.0 eee toot bane cade 14.7 14.7 a’ oows 14.4 e 13.6 eo wee 13.2 10.85 5.97 
6.0 ey ésde sean sea 14.7 14.7 ees 11.6 14.6 eoee 13.6 ai 10.4 13.3 10.85 5.97 
|, ey a hae pres oovn ee | 10.85 11.4 14.4 10.25 13.6 9.85 10.3 13.2 10.85 5.97 
Ce - cvs Senet ey ove ee 2 SRF + & "eee Err 13.6 she coos 13.2 10.86 5.07 
6.0 coos sees oese oae’ 14.7 14.7 10.75 11.2 14.2 10.15 13.3 9.75 10.2 12.9 10.85 5.97 
Albany, N. Y. ..... 6.0 21.5 22.5 13.7 13.7 14.7 14.7 oS ff 4 eee 10.45 13.4 10.05 10.25 13.0 x°9.60 6.60 
Binghamton ....... 6.0 ence ane é wees 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 12.45 12.65 15.7 11.85 14.8 11.35 11.55 14.3 bese eevee 
TD Sec nt edesees 6.0 21.0 22.0 24.2 14.5 14.5 15.5 15.5 12.45 12.65 15.9 11.7 15.2 11.2 11.4 14.7 eee 9.65 
Jamestown ........ eee ovee ws. MT MF BS. te 12.45 12.65 16.1 .... 15.1 11.85 12.05 14.6 .... die 
Mt. Vernon ........ 6.0 ovuw wna rr eepie 15.0 15.0 11.35 11.7 14.7 13.9 10.15 10.5 xt13.7 10.93 > 
Plattsburg ......... 6.0 nee pave sea sees 16.1 16.1 12.35 12.55 .... ave 11.45 2 14.4 héoe ° 
Rochester .......... 6.0 20.9 21.9 14.4 14.4 15.5 15.5 12.55 12.75 16.0 ose 15.1 11.55 11.75 14.6 ees 
Syracuse ........... 6.0 bake ose 14.4 14.4 15.4 15.4 12.25 12.45 .... 11.75 14.8 11.25 11.45 14.3 
Bridgeport, Conn. 6.0 sens vwee eves ecee 14.8 14.8 10.95 10.95 ° Sees econ 9.95 9.95 13.1 
Danbury ........... < soe og wees eens 15.3 15.3 ‘ied hems + gees ene gees See énes 
eT errr 6.0 p20 eens eee 13.8 13.8 15.1 13.9 11.35 11.35 we 10.75 13.8 10.35 10.35 13.6 > 
New Haven ........ 6.0 20.5 °<-«2 eee 13.5 13.5 14.8 14.8 10.95 10.95 .... 10.35 13.5 9.95 9.95 13.1 ° 
Bangor, Me, ....... 8.0 beled ‘cp eeee 14.5 14.5 16.2 16.2 22.78 cece 15.9 11.15 14.4 W.T6 aces 96.6 . 
Portland osseves ae. 23.4 e'eee 13.8 13.8 15.0 14.4 11.05 15.2 10.45 13.7 10.05 .... 13.2 ° 
Boston, Mass. ..... 7.0 19.0 20.0 22.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 15.4 10.35 13.8 9.96 .... 13.4 ° 
Concord, N. H. | ee 0 one ebae eens cose Oe 36.6 + iw pre ROMS * Sere ie 2S : 
Lancaster .......... 7.0 oees owale ° ° aces 17.4 17.4 ‘eos noes 15.8 ae ones 14.3 » 
Manchester ee ainsis P paws bikes 15.7 15.7 mn 16.1 Gee 14.4 +" esse wl4.1 3 
Portsmouth ........ 7.0 21.2 22.2 ‘ves 14.4 14.4 15.3 15.3 11.55 .... weue 10.95 13.9 10.55 oe 13.5 . 
Providence, R. I. 6.0 19.8 20.8 22.8 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 .... 15.0 10.35 13.7 9.95 ee 13.3 ° 
Burlington, Vt. 7.0 views oén> std< 14.6 14.6 15.6 15.6 12.25 12.25 aes 11.75 14.5 11.35 11.35 14.1 ° 
Le eRe eer 7.0 is waar cect i DED “36.9 cKe9 A Peer era * eee Oot OF ere eae 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N. Y. City Rochester Syracuse Boston 'o Providence 
Se re ere ey oo errr 18.5 17.0 20.0 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 
Wee, PEMD. <4 0 bse be ion Coke c ced abedcee 20.5 18.5 1.5 22.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax), 
Discounts: 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Notes: 
Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices: all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
Effective dates: »March 20; xt April 8; x° April 9. 
OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Sohie Sohio Sohio Con- Re- . D.C. V.M.&P, Sohio ° 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno-  Sol- Kerosine No. 1 No. 2 
Taxes xO 91 100 T.w. ers 8.8. ven tha lene vent T.W. Sohio-Heat Sehio-Heat 
verre tac Oe 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13 .9* 13.9* 12.9° 
CRBROR.. corcscesedée OS 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9* 13.9* 12.9° 
Cincinnati ........ 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Cleveland ........-. 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9* 13.9* 12.9° 
Columbus ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9* 13.9*° 12.9* 
DGG; veces seduce 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
UV iecccanth ares 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Mansfield ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
SRE SS 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Portsmouth ....... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
yn er 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Youngstown ....... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9* 13.9* 12.9° 
Zanesville ......... 6.0 22.0 2.0 2.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21. 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9* 13.9° 12.9* 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 


A-10 to supplier. 

scounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w, 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or mo 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 10 


re; less than 100 gal., 0.5¢c higher, Prices at 
100 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 


5000 or more gals., 1.5¢. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5c. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 











lex Furnace 0i1—————_ 
fe - Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000 gals. 
T.W. T.w. Taxes T.W. gals. & over o gals. & over 
Chicago, Ill. ... 17.3 15.3 7.0 15.8 wate eats sae tee 
th Bend, Ind. 18.0 14,4* 6.0 16.6 15.3 14.3 Paes. 
Detroit, Mich. .. 16.9 14.8* 6.5 15.5 14.6 13.6 ose slew Jwes 
Mpls.-St. Paul . 17.5 15.5* 7.0 16.4 15.0 sed 14.0 13.3 12.8 
Des Moines, Ia 16.9 15.4 6.0 15.8 14.2 13.2 econ » sles ee 
St. Louis, Mo... 16.7 15.2 6.0 15.5 13.6 12.6 . tee 
Wichita, Kans. . 14.4 14.0 7.0 14.0 12.2 11.2 ‘- +o 
Omaha, Neb. .. 17.0 15.5 7.0 15.5 13.9 12.9 oi see 
ig i See OF 14.5 7.0 17.3 15.6 14.6 a oce 
Huron, 8. D. .. 18.2 16.7 7.0 17.2 15.5 14.5 os eese 
Milwaukee, Wise. 17.6 16.1 6.0 16.5 15.0 14.0 eee’ oe ensid 
Fuel Olls—T.W.—Chicago, TM. TEXAS y 
Standard (Regular Grade) Kerosine 
co Dealer Dealer 
ee T.W. Taxes T.W. 
100-149 gals, ........ Dallas, Tex. .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
150 gals. & over Fort Worth 14.0 6.0 12.80 
100-399 gals. .... Wichita Falls 14.0 6.0 12.80 
400 gals. & over . Amarillo ........ 14.0 6.0 12.80 
Ty cicas. ists BS 6.0 12.80 
i Pease .....3e 15.5 6.0 13.85 
San Angelo . 14.0 6.0 12.80 
on ee .0 WOOD. cca iceusy 14.0 6.0 12.80 
750 gals. & over .... 4 .25 Austin ....... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
Taxes: St. Loufs, Mo., gasoline tax includes 1c Houston ........ 14.0 6.0 12.80 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace San Antonio .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State Port Arthur .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes: Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all 
added where ble. classes of consimers with minimum delivery 
* ““Temporary’’ price. of 50 gals. 


Kentucky 





Standard 

Crown Gaso- Kero- 

Net line sine 

Dealer Taxes T.W. 
Covington, Ky. 14.4 9.0 14.5 
Lexington bale we 06 6: See 9.0 15.1 
Fg, ee ee 15.2 9.0 14.4 
Serra | 9.0 14.1 
Jackson, Miss. ........ 15.7 9.0 14.3 
Vicksburg ..... 15.2 9.0 13.8 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... 15.7 9.0 14.6 
Mobile saw ee 15.0 10.0 14.3 
Montgomery .......... 15.8 10.0 14.7 
Atlanta, Ga. .......... 15.9 8.0 14.3 
pe es ee 16.4 8.0 16.0 
EE ee ea eer 15.9 8.0 14.4 
Savannah ............ 15.2 8.0 15.1 
Jacksonville, Fla. ..... 15.2 9.0 15.05 
PEEL Spaltecccuerbeess 15.2 9.0 15.15 
Pensacola 15.0 10.0 14.0 
DOE dn is hesecncesas 15.0 9.0 15.0 
Taxes: 


MN } A 


G tax these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & ic county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


Notes: 
Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
prices. 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
= t column inch. 

UNDISPLAYED: * Sale“, “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted’, 

tons set in type this size t border—30 cents a word. Minimum 

charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted”—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per iasertion. 
Box —= S counts 2 weeds. Copy must reach us by P Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 








Position Wanted _ 


SALES MANAGER — Young man 37, with 
Proven ability to develop a workable plan in 
any phase of sales work and carry it 
Successfully. Thirteen years practical experi- 
ence in all phases of petroleum marketing 
including selection and training personnel, de- 
sign and operation of service stations and 
bulk plants, Box 767 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: One 15 barrel per hour Homog- 
enizer suitable for small lubricating plant. In 
good condition. Secony-Vacuum Of] Co., Inc., 
3801 South Cicero Ave., Cicero 50, Mlinois. 


For Sale i 


FOR SALE: 1-3750 gal. 5 Compt. SSW single 
axle with under «lung —— and meter. 
$1750.00. Bruce E, wg West 58 
St., Kansas City, Mo. tg 


Brand New 5000 gallon asphalt 
be and burner. Available im- 
Trailer Company of Lancaster, 





Positions Open 


SALES MANAGER OR DEPARTMENT MAN- 
AGER: Thirty years experience Marketing Pe- 
troleum Products both Major and Independent 
Companies through direct company, Jobber, 


FOR SALE 
TANK CARS 


1232, Lancaster, Penna. 


FOR SALE: 1951 Frazier 2 compartment 5300 
gallon, excellent condition, good rubber, $3500. 


Butler Manufacturing Company, 7400 East 13th 
and Distributor operation, Experience Pacific Street, issouri, telephone 
Coast and eight western states area. Many 150 CLASS IV 8,000 GAL. CAPA- BE 71400 —~ a My >.> 
years in lubricants division. Now employed, CITY NON-COILED INSULATED 
desire greater opportunity. Will go any place. ’ ’ 


Box 768. 





SERVICE STATION SUPERVISOR 
OIL COMPANY has opening for man 
age 25-35 with minimum of 3 years 
in service station or station supervision 
to work in southern area, Prefer men 
now located in this area. High School 
education, some college desired. An- 
swers confidential, Salary $4000.00 per 
year plus expense allowance. 

Box 766 


50 Church St., 


TANK CARS, AB BRAKES. IMME- 
DIATE AVAILABILITY. LOADED IN- 
TERCHANGE CONDITION. Grand Ledge. Michigun, 
Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 


Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 


FOR SALE: 1946 Fruehauf, 5000 gallon Tan- 
dem Trailer, 3 compartment. 1937 Columbian 
5200 gallon Tandem Trailer, 2 compartment, 
113 Jefferson Street, 


USED COMPUTER GASOLINE PUMPS, 
Tested and in good running condition. Bowser 
575,8 Wayne 60,8 Tokheim 36,s and 
non Computing Tokheim 850,s. $70.00 and up. 
Stevens Ol1 Co., P.O. Box 81, Traverse City, 


New York 7, N. Y. 











Bids and Proposals 








THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
1953-1954 FUEL OIL REQUIREMENTS 





Contract documents may be obtained 
upon request at the Office of the Di- 
rector of Purchase. 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
Howard 8. Cullman, Chairman 











PROPOSAL NO, 77 2—3000 gal. 1 Compt. Butler, 3” fine, Block oil, ... $950.00 
Es Se 8 Sect we el ee Sees | Pi 
Sealed proposals for the supplying of 1—3800 bay H Compt.  —— block’ olf. oir, 195) $1150.00 
approximately 2,500,000 gallons of fuel 1—4250 gal. 5 Compt. Freuhauf, . clean. 3. 10x20 DBH $1050.00 
oil by tank wagon for the year June a +. 4 Compt. Brown & Kreuters: ben Boxes, OO, eet to $1750.00 
15, 1953 through June 14, 1954 to all - S-Salth Hehet Printing Motors, ots ome. .. 
Port Authority facilities in either or 
both New York and New Jersey will 00 
be received in the office of the Direc- oy a ae ya Fy me = ie, ved Fy ar a $2950.00 
tor of Purchase of The Port of New gal. 2 Compt Freuhauf, New Reyco, tires, paint, lights 3650.00 
York Authority, Room 900, 111-8th gal. 5 Compt. Freuhauf, DBH. Reyco tandems, clean. $2450.00-$3250.00 
yo oa gol. 3 & 4 Compt. Fraziers DBH. tan. 1949s $3250.00 
e, N York 11, until 11 A.M., gal 2 Compt ' éan. 942-52. Clean $2450.00 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953, at which time gal. 4 Compt. STd Steel, 3”. SBH. New wheels, brgs, 1950 . $3750.00 
and place proposals will be opened and gal. 3 Compt. crestor. 3”. SBH. 1950, wt 6200# 53650.00 
read. gal. 5 Compt. SSW & Freuhauf. DBH. perfect. 1 a4 $3750.00 
gal. 2 Compt. ssw Train. Clean, 11 x 20, complete .. $3250.00 


Write, wire call Hiland 1385. Every unit queranteed, real buys. 


BRUCE E. HACKETT COMPANY 


621 West 58 St. 

















Kansas City, Mo. 











Oil Price Index Increases 


Increase of 1.3% in residual index brought Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ over-all oil price index up 0,1% to 109.3 
for week ended April 14. Complete index, based on 
Platt’s Oilgram quotations, is shown below for weeks 
ended on dates indicated (1947-49 equals 100) : 


% Change 
April 7 te 
April 14 April 7 April 15 April 14 
1953 1953 1952 1953 
Crude and een 109.3 109.2 109.7 +01 
Crude . joss 2388 111.8 109.0 sees 
Refined. petroleum eeew ae 108.8 110.0 +0.1 
Gasoline 116.7 116.7 113.9 eoek 
eee te 111.2 111.2 111.6 
Distillate fuels ....... 115.1 115.1 111.9 Se. 
Residual fuels ........ 82.7 81.6 95.6 +1.3 
Lubricating oils ...... 83.3 83.3 101.8 ons 
Natural gasoline ..... 79.5 79.5 79.5 


Bureau’s wholesale price index for other cummoditie 
was down 0.1% to 109.5 for week ended April 14. Bureau 
corrected last week’s figure to read 109.6, 


APRIL 22, 1953 


Mid-Continent LP-Gas Market Weakens 


There were reports in the Mid-Continent April 15 that 
some suppliers were now selling propane at 3.25c per gal. 
Group 3, which compares with 4c generally, quoted. While 
sales at the lower price as yet are not general, suppliers 
say “it’s no longer a 4c (propane) market,” and efforts 
to find new customers at this price recently have drawn 
the comment from buyers that supplier was “0.75c high.” 

April “definitely” has been a buyer's market for pro- 
pane, sources say, some adding, however, that this month 
usually is the worst sales month of the year. Some sup- 
pliers now are “dumping” product in the hope of making 
all possible sales prior to summer price declines, after 
which they will ship to the “underground.” 

Prices reported for Group 3 basis shipments: Propane, 
3.25 to 4c; butane-propane mix, 3.75 to 4.5c; and butane, 
4 to 5c, off on the low side of recent quotations in 
amounts ranging from 0.75c to Ic. 
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TYPE OF CONSTANT 


BUILDING 


A 8 
TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE-—-NO. 1 C} 
DELIVERY 


BILLING accT. 


TYPE OF om] p . | SALES- 
—CURB |) FLOW s. MAN 


DRIVEWAY |) GRAVITY C) PUMP C) 


FT. TIGHT PRICE 


BURNER 
9-1-—S-31 TANK 


CAPACITY 
To 


OUTSIDE 


3 4 5 6 7 8 3 a 5 6 7 


CREDIT GALS. 
DATA DEL"D 


D.D. LOG [| D.D."S OF | D.D. LOG CREDIT 
TO DATE on DEL DATA 


GALS. 
DEL'D 


TTL. GALS. | 0.0. LOG | 0.0.'s OF 


IN TANK IN TANK TO DATE [usage on 








CUSTOMER CONTROL card is kept in the degree day file according to number of degree days shown on card. Card then 
automatically comes to attention of clerk shortly before fuel oil delivery is needed. Card contains data on customer credit, tank 
size, type of oil used, K factor and other pertinent information 


Degree Day System—How It Works 


More and more fuel oil distributors are setting up degree day 
systems so they can make automatic deliveries to customers. Many 
oil marketers who do not have such a system are contemplating 
the establishment of one as evidenced by numerous letters asking 


about degree day set ups. 
The method is not new. 


It has been in use for many years 


by some of the leading oil companies both large and small. 
To help marketers who do not have such a system but who 
would like to know more about its benefits and how to create a 


degree day system, NPN publishes this article. 


The material was 


obtained by consulting with successful distributors. 


By RAYMOND E. BJORKBACK 
NPN Staff Writer 


“I’m in the 70-degree business,” is 
a favorite observation of a heating 
oil distributor whose methods are 
much copied far beyond the limits of 
his territory. 

While he has worked more effi- 
ciency angles into his operations 
than many progressive jobber-dis- 
tributors and dealers, his—and their 
—chief tool is the degree-day system 
of “automatic” deliveries. 

This is the system that enables the 
operator to sit in the office and know 
almost to the gallon where and when 
to deliver oil to his customers. 

What’s more, it enables him to re- 
duce truck mileage with full-load 
routing, thus cutting labor, gasoline 
and depreciation costs. 


Sales Tool—Also, it’s a_ selling 


point. Our seller of 70-degree com- 
fort suggests that the customer is 
used to plugging in his refrigerator 
and forgetting about it, so he’s bound 
to like the idea of having heat in 
much the same way. 

While numerous extras in the way 
of refinements can be added to ad- 
vantage in the degree day system for 
large-volume operations, basically it 
is as simple as “ABC” and can be 
kept so for the smaliest operation. 


Who Can Use System?—In fact, 
say those who know its profit-increas- 
ing possibilities, any operator with 
enough customers to keep him in 
business can and should use the sys- 
tem. Here are its ABC's: 

—Degree day operation is keyed 
to the simple principle that the colder 
the weather, the more oil the cus- 
tomer will use—and vice versa. 

—Keep track of the weather, the 


amounts of oil you deliver to the cus- 
tomer’s tank, and the rate at which 
he ordinarily uses oil, and anyone 
who can add, subtract, multiply and 
divide can tell when the customer 
needs another delivery. 


You keep track of the weather by 
keeping a record of the number of 
degree days in each day, using the 
“same” 24-hour period every day. 

You can get the number in some 
cities and towns just by telephoning 
the weather bureau. Or you can de- 
termine the number yourself. 

To do this, you find the difference 
between 65 degrees and the mean 
(average) temperature for any 24- 
hour period. The weather report for 
your locality probably lists the high- 
est, lowest and mean temperature for 
the day. In case the mean tempera- 
ture isn’t given, just add the highest 
and lowest temperatures and divide 
by 2. Your answer is the day’s mean 
temperature. 

Say the highest was 56 and the 
lowest was 44. Adding those, you 
get 100. Divide by 2 and you have 
50, the mean temperature. Now 
subtract 50 from the base tempera- 
ture of 65 and you have 15, the num- 
ber of degree days for the day. 


Argument for 70—Sometimes 70 is 
used as the base instead of 65. The 
base of 70 is favored by some opera- 
tors to account for oil use in spring 
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STILL A LEADER IN REFINING 


Seven years ago we made history in our marketing area by introducing 
a catalytic gasoline that meant more motoring pleasure, increased 
dealer sales. Today’s improved output from our catalytic cracking 
units ranks with America’s outstanding gasolines. 


Write for the Ashland Oil program of jobber marketing under the 
Ashland Flying Octanes brand or your own private brand. 









ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Home office: Ashland, Kentucky 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—711 Park Bidg.; CLEVELAND, OHiIO—Standard Building; EVANSVILLE, 
IND.—2500 Broadway; CINCINNATI, OHIO—1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg.; FINDLAY, 
OHIO—?P, ©. Box 210; LOUISVILLE, KY.—3005 Dumesnil St.; PADUCAH, KY.—R.R. No. 4; 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—S5 East Main St.; ALTON, ILL—2616 E. Broadway 
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TANK TRUCK DRIVER gets this order card when time comes for fuel oil delivery. 
Card tells driver location and size of fill and vent pipes, type of connection, rate of 
flow, credit data, etc. Driver order card and customer control card (see photo, p. 48) 


are pulled from file when delivery is due. 


Driver makes delivery and returns card 


to office with information on number of gallons delivered and quantity of oil in 
customer's tank 


and fall for taking the chill off a 
house, or eliminating dampness. They 
point out that a base of 65 will re- 
sult in a showing of no degree days 
many times when oil actually is con- 
sumed. 

Either base is satisfactory. How- 
ever, 65 is most commonly employed, 


experience having shown that an in- 
side temperature of 70 degrees can 
be maintained, without artificial heat, 
as long as the outside temperature 
does not fail below 65. 

If the minimum temperature for 
the day is below zero, you don’t add 
the minimum and maximum. iIn- 





stead, you subtract whichever is the 
smaller figure from the larger one, 
and then divide by 2. If the mean 
temperature comes out below zero, 
write it with a minus sign. 

Add the minus figure to the base 
to get the degree days. For example: 

Maximum temperature within a 
24-hour period might be 6 degrees 
above zero, and the minimum 10 be- 
low. Then, subtracting the smaller 
from the larger figure, you get —4. 
Divide by 2 and you have a mean 
temperature of —2. Add 2 to your 
base—say it’s 65—and you have 67 
degree days. 

‘K Factor’—Now you need also to 
know the particular customer’s ordi- 
nary oil consumption rate in terms 
of degree days. You establish the 
number of degree days that one gal- 
lon of oil will heat his house. This 
is calied his “K Factor’. 

To find the K, you divide the total 
number of degree days during the 
previous heating season by the num- 
ber of gallons of heating oil used to 
heat the house during the same 
period. For example, your local 
weather bureau might tell you last 
season’s degree days totaled 6,037. 


‘Your customer might have used 2,980 


gals. of oil during that season. 

The degree day total of 6,037, di- 
vided by 2,980, the number of gal- 
lons used, gives you a 2.02 K factor. 
Just call it 2, as close enough. 

When the K figure is smailer than 
1.0, it is best to record it out to two 
decimals, Example: 2,921 degree 
days divided by 2,980 gals. equals 
0.98 K factor. 

Also, it’s sound practice to work 
K factors between 1.0 and 4.0 out to 
one decimal (such as 3.7 or 2.3). 

That’s to be on the safe side, since 
a low K factor means a high rate of 
consumption, (your customer gets 
few degree days out of a gallon of 
oil) and you don’t want him running 
out of oil. 


New Customer Set Up—If you 
have a new customer, and don’t know 
how much oil he used the previous 
seacon, schedule your second delivery 
to him for 3 or 4 weeks after you 
filled his tank, depending on the 
weather and size of house and tank. 

When the second delivery is made, 
calculate his K according to the num- 
ber of degree days accumulating in 
the three or four-week period and 
number of ga:lons used between the 
two deliveries. Be sure, however, to 
re-figure his K a little later on when 
you have a longer period to work 
with. 

It’s a good idea in any event to 
check each customer’s K factor a 
few times during the heating season. 

Degree Day Log—Next you'll want 
to set up a degree day log for the 
season, usually from Sept. 1 through 
May 31. On this, you'll want to 
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ww to make {ove 
to a Treasurer 


A treasurer is strictly a figure man. Low costs always 
figure high in his esteem. 

An easy way to get the kind of figures that make him 
sit up and take notice is to use U‘S’‘S Cor-TEn high 
strength steel in your truck tanks. That’s because U-S’S 
Cor-TEN steel offers benefits that treasurers (and anyone 
else interested in lower costs and more profits) just 
can’t resist. 

For instance... 

Cor-TEN steel has a 50% higher yield point than plain 
carbon steel, so it can be used in lighter sections without 
reducing strength or durability. 

This means that you can build a tank just as strong 
and with the same capacity as one made of plain steel. . . 
but it will weigh hundreds of pounds less . . . you will have 
much less deadweight to drag around. 

For every 61% pounds of deadweight saved by Cor-TEN 
steel construction, one gallon of gasoline rides free. Thus, 
if you trim off 1300 pounds of deadweight, 200 gallons of 
gasoline will be carried without extra cost. Delivery cost 
per gallon will be lower. And the company treasurer will 
be happier. 

But there’s yet another way to gladden his heart. 

With Cor-TEN steel used in lighter sections, a tank can 
be built to weigh the same as one made of plain steel. But 
in this case it will be bigger . . . able to carry many more 
gallons of gasoline. The cost of operating such a tank, 
though, will be the same as its plain-steel counterpart. 
Thus, the extra gallons carried cost nothing extra to haul. 
Delivery costs per gallon are lower . . . profits are higher. 

We'd like to send you all the facts about the use of 
U'S'S Cor-TeEn high strength steel in tanks. Drop us 
a note or telephone our nearest District Sales office. 




































































SAVES DELIVERY COST ON 300 GALLONS. By 
using U-S’S Cor-Tern, the Butler Manufactur- 


a ing Company saved about one ton of steel. 300 
gallons of gasoline now ride in place of that use- 
less deadweight on every: trip the unit makes. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND > COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
WATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH - TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


© w-s-s cor-TEN High Strength STEEL 
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show for each of the nine months the 
daily average or mean témperature, 
the number of degree days for each 
day and—daily—-the number of de- 
gree days which have accumulated 
since the beginning of the season. 
Instead of one large master log 
sheet, you might choose to have a 
separate log card or sheet for each 
month, 

You’re now almost in a position 
to plan your next delivery for your 
customer. 

Your records should show the 
amount of oil in the customer’s tank 
at the last delivery, the capacity of 
the tank, and the quantity of oil in 
the tank before as well as after the 
last delivery. 

This and other information about 
the account which you'll find useful 
should be on a separate office con- 
trol card for each customer. 

Reserve Supply—Also on this card 
—and this is a “must’”—you should 
assign him a tank reserve of oil to 
cover unexpected use of oil and pos- 
sible miscalculations on your part. 

Usually, the reserve is set at 75 
gals. for a 275-gal. tank and 150 
gals, to 250 gals. for 550-gal. and 
1,000-gal. tanks. Figures assigned 
may be adjusted upward or down- 
ward as experience with individual 
accounts increases, but you'll have 
more leeway, of course, with custom- 
ers who have large K factors (low 
rates of consumption). 

Figuring Deliveries — Now you're 
ready to find out when your cus- 
tomer should have a delivery. 

Assume that he had a 275-gal. tank 
with 75 gals. as a reserve, and that 
his tank held 265 gals. after the last 


EVER-TITE 


OTN Td a Seoltiolitatey- 


delivery. Subtracting his 75-gal. re- 
serve from 265 gals. shows you that 
he had 190 gais. of usable oil in his 
tank with the last delivery. 

Multiply 190 gals. by his K factor, 
2.0, and you get 380. That tells you 
the customer will need another de- 
livery 380 degree days from the last 
delivery date. 

Consult your degree day log, and 
note the total of degree days for the 
season up to and including the last 
delivery date. 

Say this total is 2,026. Add your 
380 to this total and you have 2,406, 
the exact degree day point for the 
season at which the next delivery is 
due. 

Now record the 2,406 figure on the 
customer’s control card, Assuming 
that the season’s degree day total to 
date still is well under 2,406 (no need 
to make a delivery yet), your next 
step is to file the control card in a 
degree day file. 

Filing the Cards—aAll such cards 
should go into your degree day file 
in numerical order according to the 
number of degree days shown on each 
card for the next delivery. 

Dividers in the file marked off by 
degree days speed filing and locating 
of cards. The number of dividers 
often is governed by the operator’s 
volume. If his volume is small, he 
may have a divider at every interval 
of 100 degree days. As volume in- 
creases, the intervals may be at 50 
or even 5. 

A second file should be kept of or- 
der or routing cards (one for each 
customer) to be used by drivers. 
When a customer’s control card 
comes up for next delivery, the cor- 


Speed deliveries— prevent leakage—save spill- 
age—by using EVER-TITE Couplings. They give 
a quick, sealed connection that stays tight. And 
their durable bronze construction gives years of de- 
pendable service. 


There’s an EVER-TITE for every need—with EVER- 


TITE quality throughout. 


Ask your distributor now. 


seutiy 


EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. Ri 
254 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





responding order card is pulled from 
its file, and you deliver. 


Tabbed Cards—The control card 
may be tabbed to indicate the deliv- 
ery zone. If the deliveries scheduled 
for a particular locality come up to 
less than a full load on a delivery 
day, look ahead in your control card 
file. 


Pull the cards of customers in the 
same zone who would be next in line 
for deliveries. In this way, full 
loads can be dispatched and extra 
truck trips saved. 


The amount of oil to be delivered 
is entered on the order card before 
the dispatcher gives it to the indi- 
cated driver. The driver fills in the 
exact delivery date, number of gals. 
delivered, and measurements or quan- 
tity of oil in the customer’s tank be- 
fore and after delivery. 

This data later is transcribed to 
the customer control card which re- 
mains in the office. 


Order cards often are kept in 
binders according to route while they 
are out of the file. In the file, they 
are kept alphabetically, according to 
customer’s names. 


After delivery, the total degree 
days, up to and including the actual 
delivery date, should be determined 
from the degree day log and noted on 
the customer control card. 


Other Data—At the same time, in- 
formation on the delivery from the 
driver (order) card should be used 
to compute the degree days of usable 
oil in the tank as a result of the de- 
livery, Total degree days to date 
through day of delivery, plus degree 
days of usable oil, will give you the 
correct figure (degree day point) for 
the next delivery. This figure then 
goes on both customer control card 
and order card. 


Information on order cards should 
extend to delivery conditions at cus- 
tomers’ houses to save driver time in 
making the drops. It should tell the 
driver the tank size, location and 
size of fill pipes and vents, whether 
he should spot his truck at the curb 
or in a driveway, make gravity or 
pump fil, fast or slowly, kind of hose 
connection, etc. Also the price per 
gal. to be charged, credit situation, 
and any special rule laid down by the 
customer for drivers. 


Both the order card and customer 
control card should show whether 
the customer uses oil in summer for 
hot water. Also, whether the cus- 
tomer (A) wants oil delivered with- 
out your notifying him when your 
degree day system shows he needs 
product, (B) wants to be notified in 
a particular way before delivery is 
made, (C) wants to be notified de- 
livery is due but wants to confirm 
order before delivery, or (D) will 
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notify you when he wants oil deliv- 
ered. 

The delivery classes (as above) 
into which the customers fall may be 
noted on the cards simply as A, B, 
C and D, and the proper letter 
checked for the individual customer. 

Some suppliers have standard 
forms for customer control and 
driver cards, and will make available 
to you an initial supply. 

In fact, some suppliers will help 
you set up a whole degree day sys- 
tem. And then, of course, there are 
independent firms which make a 
business of seliing degree day sys- 
tems, including copyrighted forms. 
But, as already indicated, you can 
readily set up a system yourself to 
fit the circumstances of your par- 
ticular operation. 


Accuracy Needed—Carefulness in 
keeping records and making calcu- 
lations is all-important in using a 
degree day system. Mistakes can 
lead to customers running out of oil, 
and reduce your average drop size. 

Care will enable you to raise the 
size of your average drop, make 
fewer truck stops, and reduce truck 
mileage—all of which wiil mean more 
money in your pocket. Hence the 
smart operator puts a reliable per- 
son on degree day work. 

A close watch should be kept on 
daily temperatures, (And, of course, 
the degree day log should be ac- 
curately kept; you'll want to use it 
the following season, too, for figuring 
K factors of new customers and re- 
figuring those of some old custom- 
ers). 

If the thermometer readings of the 
nearest weather bureau are taken 
more than 10 miles from your office, 
you might find it to your advantage 
to provide yourself with one or two 
minimum - maximum thermometers 
and make your own readings for 
your specific territory. Ten miles, 
or a little more, sometimes makes a 
sizable difference in temperature ex- 
tremes. 


Electric Recorders—A number of 
operators these days also are install- 
ing electrically operated degree day 
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NP.N.'s Degree Day Chart 
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CHART enables user to determine the number of degree days from one oil delivery 
until the next. Place ruler across the three scales. Move it to such an angle that it 
intersects scale A at the number of degree days a customer gets from each gallon of 
oil (the K factor) and crosses scale C at number of gallons in customer's tank after 
delivery (less reserve supply). Then on center scale B will be shown the number of 
degree days before the next delivery. To determine the value of a new K factor use 
the ungraduated side of scales B and C. Lay ruler at such angles as to intersect 
scale B at the number of degree days in the last heating season and across scale C 
the number of gallons of oil consumed. The K factor can then be read on scale A 


A. J. CALLAGHAN 


ESTASLisneD 1888 
VICE PRESIDENT - 
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recorders (one type costs about $350) 
which accumulate degree days, thus 
saving calculating time while insur- 
ing accuracy. 


Chart Will Help—oOne “tool” you 
can set up for yourself for climinat- 
ing some errors in caiculation—and 
saving office time too—is a chart 
which will show at a glance the num- 
ber of degree days of usable oil in 
the customer’s tank, based on his K 
factor (oil use rate) and the gals. of 
usable oil in his tank as shown by 
the last delivery record. 


Arranged like the familiar charts 
showing automobile mileage between 
different cities, it multiplies for you 


the K factor and gals. of usable oil. 
Since most of your customers 
probabl, have 275-gal. tanks, you 
likely would want to have the chart 
show calculations only for the 275- 
gal. tank. Also, you could well con- 
fine it to the most common K fac- 
tors among the 275-gal. tank cus- 
tomers—say, from 6.0 to 1.0. 
Down a left-hand column of the 
chart sheet “count off” (list) gais. of 
usable oil by fives from 75 to 250. 
Rule off more columns on the sheet 
and head each with one of the K 
factors from 6.0 on down to 1.0. 
Make the multiplications for the 
various combinations of gals. and 
K’s, then enter the results under the 


POSITIVE 
SELF-PRIMING 


start without priming... 
run without venting 


Here’s job-versatility seldom 
found in a centrifugal pump. 
Whether for a small tank truck 
or a large bulk plant installation 
the Gilbarco Roto-Prime 
performs smoothly and efficiently 
without manual priming or 
venting. Positive and automatic 
self-priming permits 
multiple-service use in bulk plant 
stripping, transferring and 
loading . . . and savings of 
30-50% in pump equipment costs. 
And Roto-Prime’s trouble-free 
operation is ideal for multi-island 
service stations where speed 

and high gallonage set rugged 
standards. 


Gilbarco Roto-Prime pumps are 
available in capacities ranging 
from 50 to 550 GPM ... for 
electric motor, gasoline engine, 
V-belt, chain, hydraulic or similar 
drives. WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
AND FULL INFORMATION. 


ROTO-PRIME 
PUMPS 


“Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 
West Springfield, Mass. 


proper K headings and opposite the 
proper number of gals. Thereafter, 
of course, your clerk need not per- 
form these calculations as cards of 
the ‘customers covered come up. 


The clerk just picks out (left-hand 
column) the particular customer’s 
gals. of usable oii, runs a finger on 
that line across the chart until he 
reaches the column headed by the 
customer’s K factor, and reads the 
right number of degree days of oil 
in the customer’s tank. 


You may want to set up the chart 
on more than one sheet of paper if 
you are working K factors out to 
the first decimal (3.7, 2.4, etc.) and 
therefore need more K columns than 
you can accommodate on one sheet 
of convenient size. 


Studying Consumption Factor— 
Watching the customers’ K factors 
reasonably clesely should be stand- 
ard practice. It'll save you the head- 
aches of customer run-outs. It is 
especially important if you shave the 
customer’s tank reserve in making 
late deiivery, or in aiming at a high- 
er drop average. 


Remember, the customer’s K is the 
number of degree days he gets out 
of one gal. of oil. Also, that the re- 
serve you’ve assigned him includes 
an unusable oil “bottom” of 15 or 
more gais., depending on the kind of 
installation. 


In fact, you'd better forget the 
first 25 gals. of the recerve. That way. 
if you've assigned the customer a 
50-gal. reserve, and he reaches it, he'll 
actually have only 25 gals. of usable 
oil left. 


If his K factor is 1.5, he has only 
37.5 (1.5 x 25) degree days of oil 
left, and his supply wouldn’t last him 
through one winter day of 50 degree 
days. 


You'd better get oil to him fast! 

He’d probably already be out of 
oil, and might be mad enough to 
quit you, if you’ve been carrying his 
K factor as 2.5 for a long time with- 
out re-figuring it, or if, through 
error, you’ve written his K as 2.5 
instead of 1.5. 


He will have been using oil almost 
twice as fast at 1.5 as he would at 
2.5 (2 times 1.5 equals 3.0, and the 
higher the K factor, the more degree 
days the customer gets out of one 
gal, of oil). 


Too iow a K factor, of course, will 
have you making more trips than 
necessary to the customer’s tank. 


When fall fades into winter, and 
again when spring brings progres- 
sively milder temperatures, it’s well 
to give a little extra attention to K 
factors. They'll probably change on 
you somewhat, since burner effi- 
ciency is lower in mild weather than 
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in cold. That is, burners will use 
more oil per degree day—run longer 
than actually necessary. 

Allow for Hot Water—Also, oil use 
for hot water is a detail which will 
bear watching from spring until fall. 
It can account for several degree 
days daily when your temperature 
calculations show no degree days— 
and can cause customer run-otts if 
ignored. Therefore, customers with 
hot water hookups should be so 
identified on their customer control 
and order cards, as previously sug- 
gested. 

Some operators make special al- 
lotments of degree days to these cus- 
tomers as follows: 


When Mean 
Temperature Is Fall 
62 and higher 
58-61 
54-57 
50-53 
46-49 


Through June, Ju.y and August, 
it’s well to allot 5 degree days daily 
for hot water hookups, One opera- 
tor makes it 6 during July and 7 
during August to be on the safe side 
for small users of oil with large 
tanks who received their last deliv- 
eries the preceding spring. 

Customer Habits Change — And 
another thing—your degree day sys- 
tem calculations and records may 
have been accurately kept, but your 
customers will occasionally cross you 
up. They'll depart from custom, and 
use more oil per degree day than 
they usually would — at least tem- 
porarily—cometimes to the point of 
causing run-outs. 

A.customer often will draw unex- 
pectedly on his supply if someone in 
the family falls ill, if relatives or 


others come to visit, or if grandma 
or grandpa or other elderly persons 
come to stay. 

The thermostat’ will be set higher 
during the day and night shut-backs 
may be given up. 

Or, a customer may have his heat- 
ing system changed without your 
knowledge. 

Speaking of night shut-backs — 
studies have shown them to be more 
common in localities with colder win- 
ters (say in Buffalo and Albany, 
N. Y.) than in localities (even as near 
as New York and Philadelphia) with 
less severe winters. 

Reason: 

It doesn’t cost so much more in 
the latter cities to leave the thermo- 
stat where it’s been. 


OHI Produces Promotion 
And Advertising Program 


Oil-Heat Institute of America’s 
“Treasury of Advertising” portfolio, 
which OHI terms the “first compre- 
hensive, integrated promotion-adver- 
tising program in the industry's his- 
tory, is being supplied exclusively to 
members of the institute’s Distribu- 
tion division. 

The program is based on the re- 
suits of a detailed survey made 
among division members to determine 
what was needed and wanted in the 
way of such material. 

The first section of the book itself 
forms the advertising manual for 
management, containing advice on 
most effective use of the advertising 
budget dollar, finding and reaching 
prospects, pointers on what to say in 
advertising, and suggestions on 
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where to advertise and various types 
of advertising. 

In the following sections are more 
than 35 individual pieces of litera- 
ture, including self-mailers, folders, 
brochures, leaflets, stickers, mats, @ 
four-color oil heat calendar, etc. 

Total expenditure in producing the 
portfolio will approach $50,000. 


Search for Oil in Williston 
To Cost $100 Million in '53 


Oil companies will have to spend 
an estimated $100 million in the 
search for oil to deveiop the Willis- 
ton Basin in 1953. So said Frank O. 
Prior, Indiana Standard executive 
vice president, before a meeting April 
10 of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. By comparison, Mr. 
Prior pointed out, oil taken from 
the ground in 1952, the first full year 
of production, had a value of $3,400,- 
000. 


Fifty Miles Per Gallon? 
Engineer Says It’s Coming 

Automobiles will be able to get 50 
miles per gailon of gasoline within 
15 to 20 years. 

This was the prediction made in 
Los Angeles recently by Peter 
Kyropoulos, associate professor of 
mechanical engineering at California 
Institute of Technology. Noting that 
the combination of fluid drive torque 
converter with automatic shifting 
transmission has been efficient, he 
stated: 

“Improvement in economy can be 
had from better matching of power 
plants and transmission. These are 
potentially of considerably greater 
magnitude than those readily obtain- 
able from engine changes alone.” 


Sinclair Station « Weston Mills, N. Y. 
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By CHARLES BOYD, Jr. 
NPN Staff Writer 


The furnishing of kerosine to tobac- 
co curing barns—a type of business 
some oil marketers are hesitant to 
promote—has been a profitable ven- 
ture since 1939 for T. W. McCracken, 
oil jobber of Henderson, N. C. 


Two important obstacles to making 
money on this type of business have 
been solved by Mr. McCracken—high 
delivery costs and losses from poor 
credit risks. In fact, this oil jobber 
likes his farm business so well that 
he has a continuing sales campaign 
to get more of this business. 

Distribution costs have been low- 
ered by not supplying any tobacco 
barn storage tank with less than 200 
gals. capacity. This eliminates non- 
profitable dumps. Also, the same 
tank truck driver is kept on a route 
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BULK PLANT has 300,000 gals. storage and is modern in every respect. 


Trucks are loaded at a rate of 400 g.p.m. 


Jobber Pushes Tobacco Farm Sales 


so he will know exactly when to 
make his next call. 


Another tool to cut distribution 
costs is a high-speed loading rack at 
the bulk plant which keeps tank 
trucks rolling. 

Still another method by which Mc- 
Cracken Oil keeps its trucks operat- 
ing constantly is the establishment of 
a light repair and maintenance de- 
partment at the bulk plant. 


Mr. McCracken has lowered his 
credit losses from tobacco farmers 
because he selects only those custo- 
mers with sufficient assets to cover 
any amount of credit he may have to 
extend. Of course it is a recognized 
fact that the tobacco farmer will 
not pay his debts until after the 
tobacco market opens in October and 
November. Most farm customers 
come to the McCracken office and 








Good housekeeping is a watchword with the company 


pay in cash after they have sold 
their crops. 

A statement is sent out to each 
farm customer every month to re- 
mind him of what he owes even 
though no payment is expected until 
crops are sold. This helps the farmer 
know where he stands as far as his 
oil bill is concerned. 


The company supplies several hun- 
dred farmers with kerosine for tobac- 
co curing. Each tobacco barn uses 
about 800 gals. per season and some 
farmers have as many as 30 barns. 

How is this tobacco farm business 
secured ? 

Confidence Built—Mainly by con- 
tact and service. Besides the tank 
truck driver, one man calls on each 
farmer at least once a year. Of course 
the drivers see the customer often dur- 
ing the season as the barns are vis- 
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ited once a week. The farmers are 
confident they can depend on Mc- 
Cracken Oil to keep the tanks full 
during the tobacco curing season. 

The McCracken Oil Co., of which 
T. W. McCracken is president, was 
officially started in 1947 when it was 
separated from the Henderson Vul- 
canizing Co., a company which was 
formed in 1920 and consisted of a 
service station with tires and tire- 
servicing equipment as its name im- 
plies. Its service station was sup- 
plied originally by tank car through 
a pipe line from a nearby railroad 
siding. In 1930, Mr. McCracken decid- 
ed to become a jobber handling Shell 
Oil Co. products. Then, in 1936, he 
switched to American Oil. 

Assisting Mr. McCracken in the op- 
eration of his businesses is his son, 
W. W. McCracken, secretary-treasur- 
er since 1946 after World War II 
service, and J. C. Mann, vice pre- 
sident since 1935. 

The McCracken Oil Co. serves more 
than 100 service stations. 

The company has a modern bulk 
plant at Henderson with 300,000 gals. 
storage and two sub-bulk plants at 
Oxford (40,000 gals.) and Louisburg 
(60,000 gals.). 

Trucks Supply Plants—Products 
are hauled into the terminal by two 
truck transports—one 5,900 gals. 
and the other 5,750 gals—owned by 
the company. A rail siding and fa- 
cilities for unloading tank cars also 
are available. 


OFFICE of McCracken Oil is housed in this modern building located at the bulk plant. 
containing packaged oils and TBA 


McCracken operates 10 tank trucks 
in Henderson, six in Oxford and three 
in Louisburg. 

Efficiency is a watchword at the 
company’s bulk plant. 

Equipment is inspected and pre- 
ventive maintenance applied to keep 
operations at top speed. The bulk 
plant manager is charged with the 
responsibility of watching for any 
deterioration of equipment, repaint- 
ing facilities at regular intervals, and 
particularly watching for product 
losses. 

Good housekeeping is practiced in 
earnest not only to keep the plant 
functioning smoothly and looking neat 
but also as a means of keeping in- 
surance rates down. The company is 
particularly safety conscious. Not 
only are portable fire extinguishers 
provided at the loading rack and a- 
round the plant but a good-sized 
chemical unit on wheels is kept in the 
warehouse. This fire protection equip- 
ment is checked regularly. 

The manifolding system for the 
storage tanks, loading and unloading 
racks is designed for easy main- 
tenance and good appearance. It 
permits the speedy unloading of two 
transports and, if needed, the unload- 
ing of tank cars. 

The storage consists of five 55,000- 
gal, tanks, one 25,000 gals., and one 
15,000 gals. The gasoline storage 
tanks have conservation vent equip- 
ment with flame arresters. 


Loading Speeded— Loading rack has 
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a pumping rate of 400 g. p.m. Five 
loading arms are counterbalanced, 
swivel joint type, and kerosine—the 
tobacco barn fuel—can be loaded from 
either side. Other products are load- 
ed from one side only. All products 
are filtered and metered into the 
tank trucks, and each tank truck 
has a meter. 

A complete inventory control and 
check system calls for a daily report 
and also a complete balance sheet 
each month. Daily sales reports are 
checked with meters and any dis- 
crepancies are checked to find out 
whether equipment or other causes 
are at fault. 

A new warehouse and office build- 
ing are located at the bulk plant 
and plenty of room has been pro- 
vided for future expansion. The Am- 
oco TBA line as well as packaged oil 
products are stocked at the ware- 
house. 

This oi] jobber decided to make use 
of the services his supplier had to 
offer when putting up some of his 
new facilities, For example, the en- 
gineering department of American Oil 
Co. went to work on the design of his 
bulk plant storage and loading rack. 
Mr, McCracken believes he has an ef- 
ficient plant which will permit him to 
expand without adding much more 
equipment for some time to come. 

Although McCracken Oil has a 
large number of tobacco farmer cus- 
tomers, it has not neglected other 
phases of the oi] business, Actually, 


Back of the office is the warehouse 
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SELLING TO FARMERS 











GUIDING HANDS of McCracken Oil are left to right: T. W. McCracken, president; 
JC. Mann, vice president; and W. W. McCracken, secretary-treasurer 


the kerosine is sold to tobacco farm- 
ers during July and August, a period 
when heating oil is slack generally 
and when gasoline business also is & 
bit slow. 

In addition to serving retail out- 
iets, the company supplies fuel for 
several hundred accounts in each of 
four counties, and it goes after this 
business aggressively. 

Alertness Pays—Homes are con- 
tacted for fuel 
housing programs are watched. Some 
of the tips turned in by drivers who 
keep their eyes and ears open turn 
into good business. 

The company promotes good ser- 
vice as a means of backing up its 
sales program. No degree day sys- 
tem is used because of a constant 
rotation system around the accounts 
by tank truck drivers. In effect each 
driver is his own dispatcher. How- 
ever, the bulk plant manager checks 
closely on tank truck operation, and 
Vice President Mann gives close at- 
tention to many of the operating 
details. 

McCracken Oil is looking for new 
dealers and gives financial assistance 
(first mortgage) to good prospects 
who need help. Also the company 
looks for new station building pro- 
jects which may not have selected 
a supplier yet. 

The company supplies all oi] pro- 
ducts to Henderson Vulcanizing Co.’s 
station and also Amoco TBA to its 
dealers. 

One thing Mr. McCracken insists 
on is the keeping of adequate ac- 
counting records. To this end he hires 
a full-time CPA. In addition, an 
outside auditing company makes a re- 
port once each year. 

Mr, McCracken attributes much of 


oil business, new ~ 


his success to hard work and a care- 
ful selection of employes. He is ac- 
tive in local affairs and in trade 
associations. He is a director of 
the North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., 
the National Assn. of Independent 
Tire Dealers, belongs to the Kiwanis, 
Elks, Executive Club, is a director of 
the First Nationa] Bank of Hender- 
son, and a member of the Board of 
Stewards of the First Methodist 
Church and the Board of Trustees of 
Maria Parham Hospital. 


Gasoline Taxes Set Record; 
Federal Revenue Up 40% 


The gasoline consumers’ 1952 tax 
bill reached a new all-time high of 
$2,791,610,000. This was a gain of 
16.2%, over the $2,402,063,000 paid in 
motor fuel taxes in 1951, according to 
annual survey by American Petro- 
leum Industries Committee. 


Of the total, $1,940,072,000 was 
collected under gasoline taxes imposed 
by 48 states and the District of 
Columbia, and $851,538,000 under the 
2c per gal. federal gasoline tax. 


Increase was due partly to increased 
gasoline consumption and some 
changes in tax rates. The federal tax, 
raised from 1.5c to 2c per gal. effec- 
tive Nov. 1, 1951, showed a 40.1%, 
gain in total revenue in 1952, al- 
though the increased rate of itself, 
would account for only a 26.3% rise 
over the previous year, APIC’ said. 
Louisiana showed a slight increase 
over its 1951 receipts, notwithstand- 
ing a 2c reduction in rate effective 
Sept. 1, 1952. 


The only state to show a decrease 





in gasoline tax revenue was South 
Dakota, with receipts dropping 5.4%. 
Gross receipts in that state were 14%, 
higher than in 1951, but with tax re- 
funds running 75°, higher, the net 
figure fell slightly below 1951. 

A comparison of total gasoline tax 
receipts by all states since the end of 
World War II shows year-by-year in- 
creases and a net gain of 83.2%, over 
the 1946 total of $1,058,605,000, APIC 
said. 

Rate changes during 1952 included 
the 2c reduction in Louisiana, and ic 
increases in the District of Columbia 
and Missouri. 


Census Oil Survey Coming 


The Census Bureau is ironing out 
minor wrinkles in wholesale oil report- 
ing forms to be used in its 1953 Cen- 
sus of Business. It expects to have 
forms ready for mailing shortly after 
May 1. 

Still undecided is whether kerosine 
sales and storage should be reported 
separately, or grouped with other dis- 
tillates. Also, further details will be 
sought this time on LP-gas opera- 
tions by wholesale distributors. 

Census has consulted on the forms 
with oil industry representatives, in- 
cluding API and National Oil Jobbers 
Council. 


Terminal Operators Sought 


Armed Services Petroleum Purchas- 
ing Agency in Washington wants op- 
erators for government oil storage de- 
pots at Searsport, Maine, and Nor- 
walk, Calif. Requests for proposals 
for one-year negotiated contracts— 
with option for renewal— were mail- 
ed out last week by ASPPA. 

The Searsport depot has 650,000- 
bbls. storage capacity and is connect- 
ed with Limestone Air Force Base by 
a 200-mile, 6-in. pipe line. The Nor- 
walk facilities include two storage de- 
pots with a total capacity of 1,150,- 
000 bbls. 

Facilities at Norwalk were open for 
inspection by prospective contractors 
April 15-16. Those at Searsport will 
be open April 22 through April 24. 


Markets New Motor Oil 


A new motor oil—Castorfilm is 
being marketed through car deaier 
outlets, garages and service stations 
in the Greater Boston area by Eagle 
Oil & Supply Co. of Quincy, Mass. 

Eagle Oil says the motor oil—re- 
tailing at 65c a quart—will “clear 
up and inhibit hydraulic valve lifter 
sticking in all cars so equipped.” 
The new product is a blend of mineral 
oils and castor oil. 
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SAVE THAT WASTED LIGHT! 


Use Rutledge Prefocused Units for 
controlled lighting in your service 
station. WHY LIGHT THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD? 


Model 500 Down and Forward 
Model 407 Bifocal Distance Light Flood Light Model 400 Spread Flood Light 


Poor Lighting Leads the Motorist Past Your Service Station 
HIRE THIS “SILENT SALESMAN” 


REDUCE INSTALLATION COSTS.— 
Rutledge lights are completely assembled 
and equipped with bulbs 


Rutledge Jights if installed properly will 
be focused where they are supposed to be. 


Island and Building Model 402: 2-Way Entrance and Model 602 Island and Building 
Light Building Light 


Rutledge lights will be just as good 
in five years as the day they were 
installed 


Rutledge Horizontal Fluores- 
cent Island Lights can be fur- 
nished in 4-8-12-16 ft. lengths. 
Top lights are available for 
Fluorescent units. 


Model 703:-150 Wott Lamps 


Model 803 Extreme Distance Light 


RUTLEDGE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


334 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
COURT 1-1415 
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Asphalt vs. Concrete Battle in Ohio 
May Affect Future Turnpike Paving 
By Holger Ridder, Transportation Editor 


A lawsuit filed by an asphalt com- 
pany against the Ohio Turnpike Com- 
mission is worth keeping an eye on. 


Because the eventual decision of the 
courts may have some influence on 
the extent to which highway or turn- 
pike officials in other states will 
consider themselves free arbitrarily 
to select concrete, asphalt or some 
other substance as a paving material. 


The case has been publicized as 
an asphalt vs. portland cement fight. 
Actually, so far as the courts are 
concerned, it revolves around the 
single legal question—raised by the 
asphalt company—of whether the 
Ohio Commission and its chief engi- 
neer acted capriciously in deciding in 
favor of portland cement, while deny- 
ing other materials even the privilege 
of submitting bids. It is the testi- 
mony introduced to prove capricious 
action that has encouraged news- 
papers to hail this as an asphalt vs. 
concrete fight. 


A study of court proceedings to 
date brings to light testimony such 
as the following: 


Asphalt Vs. Cement—Chief turn- 
pike engineer, T, J. Kauer, and the 
J. E. Greiner Co., consulting engi- 
neers, gave the commission figures 
which showed that if the turnpike 
were built of asphalt, estimated main- 
tenance costs would be 2c a square 
yard for the first five years and 7c 
a square yard for the next 30 years, 


for a 35-year total of $14,228,000. The 
commission was told that estimated 
maintenance costs for rigid pavement 
(cement) would be Ic a square yard 
for the first five years and 6c a 
square yard for the next 30 years, 
for a 35-year total of $11,956,000. 


Hiram S. Perry, roadway and 
special projects engineer in the Ohio 
State Highway Department, testified 
that costs of maintaining cement 
pavement were about twice as great 
as those for maintaining asphaltic 
concrete on a flexible base. Based 
on Ohio State Highway Department 
figures for 1948, 1949 and 1950, Mr. 
Perry said asphalt maintenance 
ranged from 1.25c to 1.5c a square 
yard while for cement it was about 
3e 


J. W. Reppel, assistant chief en- 
gineer in the maintenance depart- 
ment, said he had never agreed with 
the maintenance cost figures of Mr. 
Kauer and the Greiner Co. 


It also was brought out that on 
July 24, 1951, Mr, Kauer, then state 
highway director, said construction 
and maintenance figures for the two 
types of pavement had been verified 
by a committee of highway depart- 
ment aides. 


In defending data given the com- 
mission, a Greiner Co. engineer said 
the company’s experts had used their 
experience on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike to figure maintenance costs for 





There’s only one way to describe the as- 
phalt interests’ offer to call off their lawsuit 
against the Ohio Turnpike if it will use a 
layer of asphalt on top of the concrete. 

The word is blackmail. 

And the only answer possible is NO, 

> . 


You can’t compromise with blackmailers, 

But you can wonder why they are .nter- 
ested in compromise. 

You can wonder why, if they believe so in 
the wonders of asphalt for a superhighway, 
and if they believe so in the justness of their 
legal case to force the use of asphalt, they 
would consider compromise at all. 

Is there more to this than meets the eye? 

” s 


While the asphalt business is maneuvering, 





Blackmail 


and while some peanut politicians are sniping, 
Ohio motorists continue to be the victims. 

Which leave the basic problem: Getting 
the turnpike built. 

The members of the Turnpike Commission 
must turn down the blackmail offer, no mat- 
ter how alluring it seems as a way to start 
building the turnpike. 

At the same time, the commission must do 
everything, short of actual paving to begin 


Bridge construction must go forward. 
So must grading and filling. 


When the legal hijinks are finished at last, 
when the political double talk is_ finally 
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cement and their own “judgment and 
experience” in figuring maintenance 
costs for flexible pavement. 


Data Was Available—D. M. Meyers, 
chairman of the Asphalt Institute, 
in his testimony asserted that 
charges by the commission that the 
lawsuit will delay construction of the 
$326 million turnpike only advertise 
the fact that the primary fault is that 
of the commission. 


“The commission has known for 
two years that a fight would be in- 
evitable if it ignored asphalt. It re- 
fused to do anything about it, and 
it is unfair now to blame the asphalt 
people for asserting their rights in 
court,” Mr. Meyers said. He added 
that the Institute will not participate 
in the court fight to force the com- 
mission to make up specifications for 
bids on asphalt. 


Then he pointed out, “If both as- 
phalt and concrete men had been 
given equal treatment at hearings on 
materials and costs, the Institute 
could have shown them how to save 
20 to 30% on paving. Instead the 
concrete men were given complete 
details and the asphalt companies 
nothing. On a paving job running 
about $100,000,000 that saving 
amounts to $20 to $30 million.” 


Mr. Meyers also declared, “If there 
was ever any question of the accep- 
tance of asphalt, the commission 
could have looked at the figures that 
show 113,047 mies of new asphalt or 
bituminous highways in 1951, com- 
pared to 72,919 miles of concrete. 
From 1945 to 1951 asphalt was used 
for 48,000 miles of road, while not 
enough concrete roads were built to 
make up for the 15,000 miles that 
were resurfaced with asphalt in the 
same period.” 


Supply of Aggregate—J. Gordon 
McKay, turnpike commission member, 
made the point that even if asphalt 
were decided upon, it couldn’t be con- 
sidered because there was not suf- 
ficient aggregate available in Ohio. 
Robert D. Hamilton, counsel] for the 
Ohio Road Improvement Co. which 
filed the lawsuit, contends the supply 
of aggregate is much more plentiful 
for asphaltic roadway than for port- 
land cement-concrete paving. 


Revising Specifications—Engineer- 
ing advisers of the commission said 
that to revise specifications to permit 
bidding participation by asphalt com- 
panies would cost an extra $1.5 mil- 
lion. A highway consultant told 
NPN this figure was “way high” 
and that in a week's time alternate 
plans and specifications could be pre- 
pared. 

Compr.mise Offered—The asphalt 
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plaintiff at one point offered to drop 
the fight against the commission in 
exchange for 3.5 inches of blacktop 
over eight inches of concrete. Com- 
mission Chairman James W. Schock- 
nessy said he would not recommend 
such a compromise. 


Instead, the commission, apparent- 
ly determined to champion the cause 
of concrete to the last, broadcast a 
charge of blackmail. The blackmail 
cry was seized on by the daily press, 
resulting in editorials such as the one 
shown on p. 60. Thus, a move on 
the part of one company, was built 
up into a reflection on an entire in- 
dustry. 


Other Complaints—Charges of al- 
leged favoritism in specifications for 
turnpike materials came from other 
than the asphalt company involved. 


Republic Steel Corp. and Armco 
Steel Corp. protested to the turnpike 
commission that by requiring heavier 
gauge corrugated metal pipe than is 
called for in state highway standards, 
the commission has priced the prod- 
uct’ out of competition with concrete 
and vitrified clay pipe. Mr. Kauer 
acknowledged that the commission re- 
quirement was stiffer than that of the 
state highway department, but said 
the commission would stick to its 
guns because it wanted the turnpike 
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to be in good condition when it ulti- 
mately was turned over to the state. 


American Steel & Wire was obliged 
to change its assembly design for 
dowel assembly used in concrete road- 
way joints before the commission 
would accept it. Prior to doing this, 
the only assembly that met turnpike 
specifications was one made by Beth- 
lehem Steel. The state highway de- 
partment, however, considers three 
competing products interchangeable 
and includes all three in its specifica- 
tions. 


“Operating expenses of heavy 
trucks are nearly twice as high on 
a crowded street as on an express- 
way.” 


That statement by Arthur C. But- 
ler, National Highway Users Confer- 
ence director, before the New York 
Section of Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, sums up neatly the oil trans- 
porter’s and oil marketer’s stake in 
an adequate highway system in met- 
ropolitan as well as rural areas. 
Under policies recommended in Proj- 
ect—Adequate Roads (see NPN June 
11, 1952, p.34), highway improve- 
ment would come on the basis of 
“Gret things first.” _ That ia, through 


a sufficiency rating method, high- 
ways in greatest need of improve- 
ment would receive attention first, 
with others following in the order of 
calculated need, An example of how 
the system works is found in what 
is being done in Harford County, 
Maryland. 


To determine which of the road 
sections should receive first atten- 
tion, five factors are taken into ac- 
count, A residential factor allows 
one point for five residences or less 
aiong a stretch of roadway, to five 
points for 21 residences or more, One 
point is allowed for up to 50 vehicles 
using the road per day to five points 
for 201 vehicles or more. (These 
roads, incidentally, are all gravel 
and slate-base and in about the same 
structural condition.) One point is 
allowed if the road is a connecting 
link between two hard-surfaced high- 
ways and one point is given if the 
road is a proposed school bus route. 
If the road is approved for federal 
aid, two points are allowed; if it may 
be approved for federal aid in the 
future, an allowance of one point is 
made. 


The higher the final code rating, 
the more urgent is the need for im- 
provement. 





HERE'S A 


HEAVY DUTY 
MOTOR OIL 
THAT DOES A JOB 


FOR YOU 
OUR cUeTOMER 





business . . 


A PRODUCT 


Heavy-Duty HI-V-1 does a better job of lubricating car, 
truck or tractor engines, with less consumption . . 
holds up-keep costs to a minimum! It makes more profit 
for you, because a satisfied customer means steady, repeat 
-and this is what you want! Write, wire or 
phone for details on a dealership. 


also it 


Complete warehouse stocks of HI-V-l motor oil are available at: Enid and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Superior, Omaha, Grand Island and Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Hutchinson, Kansas; Mason City and Rock Rapids, lowa; Denver, 
Colorado, and Amarillo, Texas. 


OF CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 
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SNAPPED in front of the National Petroleum News directory board during the National Petroleum Assn., convention last week 

in Cleveland, are these Atlantic Refining marketers. Left to right, W. S. Shockley, who takes over April 30 as manager of fuel oil 

sales; D. T. Colley, general manager of marketing; P. B. Caldwell, manager, gasoline sales; and J. J. Mulvey, who retires at the 
end of the month as manager of fuel oil sales 


Shown in the picture above is long- 
time marketer J. J. Mulvey (right), 
who this year chalks up 41 years in 
oil marketing with Atlantic Refining, 
and who retires at the end of this 
month as manager of fuel oil sales. 

Mr Mulvey will be succeeded by 
W. S. Shockley (above, left) who is 
now special merchandising assistant. 
Mr. Shockley served for two years as 
sales group manager in the New York 
region and before that was manager 
of the Rochester district for 15 years. 

* * . 

Russell J. Ferree has been elected 
a director of The Lubrizol Corp., 
Wickliffe, Ohio. Mr. Ferree is treas- 
urer. He first joined the company in 
1936 as an accountant, and was 
formerly with Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., and the Prestolite Co. 

He is a past president of the Cleve- 
land chapter of the National Assn. of 
Cost Accountants, and a member of 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants and the Ohio Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. 

The Lubrizol Corp. is celebrating 
its 25th anniversary this year. 

* * + 


Shell Oil has a new Carol Lane. 

Carol Lane is the name Shell's 
woman’s | travel director goes by. 
Now occupying that position is Miss 
Sherry Baker who succeeded Miss 
Irma Cunha. Miss Cunha is now in 
the Shell woman’s travel program in 
New York. 
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S. T. “Jack” Pruitt is back at his 
office in Chicago after a three month 
leave of absence as director of rub- 
ber, chemicals, drugs and fuels di- 
vision of the OPS in Washington. 

Mr Pruitt is manager of Ethyl 
Corp.’s central sales region. Stuart 
Forbes, assistant manager, acted as 
manager during Mr. Pruitt’s ab- 
sence. 


The South Boston News recently 
paid editorial tribute to John R. 
Booth, American Oil commission a- 
gent in South Boston, on the occasion 
of his retirement as mayor of South 
Boston. 

The editorial reads: 


“This newspaper, and everyone on 
its staff is sincerely sorry that John 
Booth, who has made the town such 
a good mayor during the past two 
years, does not feel able to continue 
in this office. He has won the con- 
fidence and respect of the people 
in South Boston and has dealt firmly 
and without favor with the many 
problems which have confronted him. 

His leadership and integrity will 
be greatly missed.” 


. ~ . 

K. M. Zell has been named a com- 
mission agency supervisor by Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. and will be 
headquartered in Salem, Ore. 


A. L. Leonhardt has been named 


reseller cupervisor for Tide Water As- 
sociated at the Portland, Ore. office. 

John M. Heier has been appointed 
reseller supervisor for Associated, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
and will participate in the company’s 
expanding service station program. 

De Voy E. Gordon has been named 
agency sales supervisor for Los Ange- 
les, working out of Los Angeles. 


* - * 


W. I. Martin, who has been serving 
as district sales manager for Union 
Oil of California at Seattle, has been 
promoted to manager for the North- 
west territory. In his new job, Mr. 
Martin will have charge of all com- 
pany activities in Washington, Ore- 
gon, northern Idaho and Alaska. He 
succeeds T. G. Wise, who has resigned 
to accept an appointment as an of- 
ficer with McKales Corp. 

Replacing .Mr. .Martin as district 
sales manager at Seattle is E. R. Mc- 
Cloud, who for the past year and 
a half, has been manager of retail 
sales for the Northwest territory. 

G. F. Herrman, Jr. will be trans- 
ferred from Stockton, Calif., to Seat- 
tle, to replace Mr. McCloud. 

At Portland, H. W. Bragg will leave 
his job as district sales manager to 
take on the position of assistant 
manager of the Southwest terri- 
tory at Los Angeles. R. T. Carring- 
ton will come from San Francisco to 
replace Mr. Bragg at Portland. 
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NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS of the Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., pose with retiring president Roy J. Thompson, center. 
Left to right, Wyatt M. Patterson, Williamsville, first vice president; Miles G. Schermerhorn, La Salle, president; Mr. Thomp- 
son; E. Keith Edwards, Springfield, secretary; and Philip R. Crippen, Chicago, second vice president 


John R. Hinch, president, Consum- 
ers Oil Products Co., Marseilles, IIl., 
is remodeling his bulk plant and 
changing all two-inch lines and 
pumps to three-inch sizes. 


* * * 


Louis M. Conno-, Jr. has joined the 
OTIC as representative for the South- 


eastern District with headquarters in 
Atlanta Ga. 
* 7 . 

Frank W. Bowen has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Sun Oil's re- 
finery now under construction at 
Sarnia, Ontario. 

Mr. Bowen is former chief chemical 
engineer at the Toledo refinery. 




































SECON) PLACE in the national Brand Names Foundation gasoline retailer contest 
was awarded to Robert S. Frisbee, left, Frisbee Sohio Service, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Viewing the display entry are left to right, Mr. Frisbee; L. R. Fitzpatrick, Sohio 
salesman; Bryant Corwin, Sohio Zanesville division manager; and E. H. Porter, 
Zanesville division sales manager 











R. A, (Cap) Naye, retail representa- 
tive in the San Francisco marketing 
office of Shell Oil, retired April 1, 
after more than 27 years with the 
company. 

A native of Tanderagee, Ireland, 
Mr. Naye attended military schools 
in the British Isles and studied 
languages in India for two years 
In 1926, he joined Shell as a service 
station attendant in Los Angeles and 
later became assistant sales mana- 
ger of Shell’s ‘Los Angeles market- 
ing division and head office repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Naye is moving from his Bay 
area residence to San Clemente, Calif. 
where he purchased a home several 
years ago. 
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Nelson Seubert Heads Marketing Research Group 





Nelson H. Seubert brings to 
the newly-formed API Market- 
ing Research Committee a var- 
ied background of marketing 
research experience. 


The new chairman's oil ca- 
reer began 11 years ago when, 
while doing free lance con- 
sulting work he was engaged 
by Esso Standard to evaluate 
the advertising coverage and 
effectiveness of the company’s 
radio program, “The Esso Re- 
porter.” Before this work was 
finished, Worid War II broke 
out and Esso asked him to 
join the company and take on 
the job of manager of the sta- 
tistical subcommittee of the 
Petroleum Industry Committee 
for District 1. When the war 


was over, he joined the market- 
ing co-ordination department of 
the parent company, Standard 
Oil (New Jersey). 


A graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1917, Mr Seubert 
worked for Winchester Arms 
Co. for about two years select- 
ing sites and estimating busi- 
ness volume for a chain of sport- 
ing goods and hardware stores 
in the eastern part of the 
country. When the domestic 
distribution department of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce was formed, he left Win- 
chester and went to Washing- 
ton. 


Later he returned to New 
York as assistant manager of 
the marketing research depart- 
ment of the George Batten 
Advertising agency which later 
became Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn, Inc., where 
he set up the agency's origi- 
nal system of advertising bud- 
getry control. 


Mr. Seubert is one of the 
charter members and has served 
as president, vice president, and 
a director of the New York 
chapter of the American Mark- 
eting Assn. and has been a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee of Market Research 
Council. 








Deputy PAD J. Ed Warren plans 
to sail for Europe with his wife on 
a vacation cruise July 3. 


A. W. Hewitt has been named 
credit manager of the Signal Oil Co., 
Los Angeles, succeeding Francis R. 
Bacon who retired recently after 25 
years service. 

Mr. Hewitt joined Signal in 1948 
as assistant district credit manager 
and for the past two years has 
been assistant credit manager in the 
home office. 


A native of Grand Island, Neb., 
Mr. Bacon was educated in California, 
practiced law in the San Francisco 
Bay area and joined Signal in 1928 
as assistant secretary. When the 
company entered the retail marketing 
field in 1931, he was appointed credit 
manager. 

. * * 

Minnestoa oil men are well repre- 
sented in the state legislature this 
year with four members of the North- 
west Petroleum Assn. holding office. 
They are Rep. Otto Clark, Lake 
Region Oil Co., Osakis; Rep. J. A. 
Anderson, Milis Oil Co., New York 
Mills; Rep. Irvin Talle, Albert Lea 
Co-operative Oil Co., Albert Lea; and 
Sen. James Welsh, Buffalo Oil Co., 
Buffalo. 


The 1953 plans of R, H. McPherson 
of McPherson Oil Co., Howell, Mich., 
include the construction of a service 
station and the remodeling of an- 
other. 

- * * 

A. R. Himmelrich of Inland Oil Co., 
Baltimore, Md., has arrived home af- 
ter a tour of Italy, the Riviera and 
Paris. 











NEW AND RETIRING OFFICERS and directors of the Connecticut Petroleum Assn., include (left to right, seated); Franklin 
Kundahl, Crown Petroleum, vice president; Samuel Pearl, Pearl Oil Co., past president; Walter P. Macauley, Wyatt, Inc., pres- 
ident; Albert Caplan, Elm City Filling Stations, director; Irvin Shiner, Connecticut Refining Co., treasurer. (Standing, left to 
right), Larry Edwardson, executive secretary; A. J. Koziell, Bristol Oil Heating Co., director; Gerald Berson, Berson Bros., direc- 
tor; William Higgins, Lehigh, Inc., director; Meyer Goldberg, Red Wing Oil Co., retiring treasurer; Everett Smith, Rackliffe 

Oil Co., retiring director; Benjamin Snider, Kenyon Oil Co., director; and James L. McIntyre, Laurel Oil Co., retiring secretary 
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Eaton 2-Speed 
Axle Trucks 
( bw : 


More than a . 
Million-and-a-Half . 

aw 
in Trucks Today! aS A 


are easy on 
engines, drivers, 


and pocketbooks! 


The right gear ratio for every situation means engines operate in 
their lowest-cost speed range. Easy shifting, greater maneuver- 
ability, faster get-away with Eaton 2-Speeds—reduce driver 
fatigue. Quicker full-load trips, longer truck life, less maintenance 
—mean minimum hauling costs. Have your truck dealer prove it. 


AXLE DIVISION 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


&) CLEVELAND, OHIO 

PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves « Tappets » Hydraulic Valve Lifters « Valve Seat Inserts . Jet 
Engine Parts « Rotor Pumps « Motor Truck Axles « Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings « Heater Defroster Units . Snap Rings 
Springtites « Spring Washerse Cold Drawn Steel « Stampings «Leaf and Coil Springs e Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 











INFLAMMABLE 


YEARS OF CARE-FREE SERVICE—MORE PAYLOAD 


We have always prided ourselves on the hand- 
some, stream-lined appearance of STANDARD 
STEEL TRANSPORTS. These features make 
good advertising, good promotional value, build 
prestige for the operators. BUT — that’s not all 
you want in a Transport. 


You want thousands of miles of trouble-free 
operation. You want to know your load is safe — 
that you carry the maximum the law allows — 
and that you won’t have to give up your equip- 
ment for needless leak repairs, correcting the 
strain of heavy loads on rough roads, with lay- 
offs for rebushing and realignment of axles and 
other expensive repair bills that cut into trans- 
portation profits. 


By more than 40 years experience in the field 
and countless hours of research and tests, Engi- 
neering Experience has placed all interior and 
compartment members where maximum strength 
is gained with lightest weight. 


What is this worth to you? Thousands of 
dollars in time saved and needless repairs; longer 
life; smoother operation; getting more for your 
TRANSPORT dollar. One unit will prove that 
STANDARD STEEL TRANSPORTS can meet 
any requirement you may have. You'll see why 
so many of the leaders in the Petroleum Industry 
GO STANDARD! 
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